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MNHE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS.—The TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHI- 
BiTION of this Society is NOW OPEN, at their GALLERY, 53, Pall- 
Mall, near St. James’s Palace, Admission 1s. Season Tickets, 5s. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 





ERUSALEM.—_TWO GRAND PIC- 


TURES by SELOUS, each 12 feet by 8 feet, containing more 
than 200 especial points of interest, 

1. Jerusalem in her Grandeur, A.D. 33, with Christ’s triumphant 
entry into the Holy City.—2. Jerusalem iu her Fall, as now viewed 
from the Mouut of Olives. 

The above Pictures are now on view at Messrs. LEGGATT, HAY- 
WARD and LEGGATT’s, 79, Cornhill; open daily from NINE to 
S1X o’clock, 

Owing to the extraordinary attraction of these wonderful Pictures, 
it is found necessary to charge Sixpence each to all persons not having 
Cards of Invitation, to prevent the room being overcrowded. 

Cards issued by Leggatt, Hayward and Leggatt for the Private View 
will be available during this exhibition for the admission of three 
persons, 





HE late SIR WM. ROSS, R.A.—An 


EXHIBITION of the WORKS of this Artist is NOW OPEN 
at the SOUVIETY of ARTS, Johu-street, Adelphi—Admission ls, The 
Exhibition will CLOSE on the ~ MAY. 

. LE NEVE FOSTER, Secretary. 





F adaie BENEVOLENT FUND. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1810. 
Patrou—Her Most Gracivus Majesty the QUEEN. 

The ANNIVERSARY DINNER of this Corporation will be held in 
FREEMASONS’ HALL, on SATURDAY, MAY 12th. The Right 
Hon. Lord STANLEY, M.P. will preside. This fund is appropriated 
for the relief of widowsand orphans of British artists, and during the 
past year fifty four widows have received annuities amounting to 
8011. 5s.; anu eighteen orphaus the sum of 81J, 53. Tickets, 12. 1s. 
each, to be obtained of the Stewards ; at the Bar of the Tavern ; and 
of the Secretary. Dinner on table at SIX o'clock. 

CHARLES J. DIMOND, Hon. Sec. 
AUGUSTUS U. THISELTON, Sec. 
No. Scciaete Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, 





A®CHITECTS BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY, 


Parxoy—Sir Robert Smirke R.A. 
PresipeNt—Sydney Smirke, Esq A.R.A. 
TKUSTEES. 
Sir Charles Barry, R.A. Charles Robert Cock-.rell Esq. 
Philip Hardwick, Esq. R.A R.A. 
TeeasuRER— William Tite, Esq. F.R.S. M.P. 

The List of Subscribers and Annual "Report may be obtained of the 
Hon. Secretary. Subscriptions will be received by WILLIAM TITE, 
Esq. St. Helen’s-place, the Treasurer ; or by Mr. GOULD, the Collector, 
52, Great Ormond- street, W.C. 

J. TURNER, Hon. Secretary, 15, Wilton-street. 








OTICE.—The Students of the Architects’, 


Builders’, Engineers’, and Machinists’ Drawing Establishment, 
mE hereby reminded that the last Paper this term will be read this 
Vvening, FRIDAY, MAY 4, at HALF-PAST SEVEN precisely. 
THOMAS J. HILL, Architect, 
70, Old-street, EC, Conductor of the Classes, 





RCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W.—Patron H.R.H. 
the PRINCE CONSORT. — NOW OPEN, from NINE till SUX, 
and on Tuesday Evenings, at SEVEN. Lecture for Tuesday Evening, 
May 8th at Eight o’Cluck, “ On the Comparative Progress of English 
and French Architecture,” by J. H. PARKER, Esq. of Oxford. The 

Half-crown Season Tickets adinit at all times, and to all the Lectures, 
AS. FERGUSSON, F.R.A,S. 

20, Langham Place ; 

JAS. EDMESTON, F.R.LB.A. 


5 Hon. Secs. 
Crown Court, Old Broad Street, 





COMPETITIONS. 
OROUGH of BIRMINGHAM.—To 
ARCHITECTS and OTHERS,—The Burial Board Committee of 
the Council of the Borough of Birmingham are desirous of receiving 
Designs, Plans, Sections, Descriptive Specifications, and Estimates 
for FENCING-IN a portion of the LAND purchased for a Cemetery, 
at Witton, and for ERECTING TWO CHAPELS, with Reception and 
Waiting Rooms to each,a SUPERINTENDENT’S RESIDENCE, with 
Board Room, &c. PORTER’S LODGE, ENTRANCE GATES, and 
Approaches, accompanied by such det«ils and suggestions as the com- 
petitors may think necessary for the information and guidance of the 
Committee in their selection. A Premium of 501. will be given for the 
Design considered first in point of merit, unless the Architect should 
be employed to carry cut the Works, in ‘which case it will merge in 
and form part of his commission ; and one of 302. and another of 201. 
for the second and third best. The Designs obtaining Piemiums to 
become the property of the Committee, who are not to be bound 
necessarily to employ any of the competitors to carry out the Works. 
Lithographed plans of the site, drawn to scale of one chain to an 
inch, with contour lines marked thereon at every ten feet of altitude, 
the sites of Chapels, Superintendent's Residence, &c. Porter's Lodge, 
Entrance Gates, and Approaches, and further particulars as to the 
competition, may be obtained on application to the Borough Sur- 
veyor, Public Office, Moor-street. The Plans, Estimates, and parti- 
culars, with the name and address of the Competitors marked 
thereon, to be enclosed in a sealed cover, endorsed, ‘‘ Designs for 
Chapels, &c. at New Cemetery,” addressed to the undersigned, at his 
Offices, in Temple-street, Birmingham, and must be sent to him, free 
of expense, on or before ‘the 1st de ay of June, 1860, 
THOMAS STANDBRIDGE, Town Clerk. 
Birmingham, April 12th, 1860 


OROUGH of BIRMINGHAM.—To 
LANDSCAPE GARDENERS and OTHERS.—The Burial Board 
Committee of the Council of the Borough of Birmingham are desirous 
of receiving DESIGNS and ESTIMATES for LAVING-OUT and 
PLANTING the LAND purchased at Witton, distant about 24 miles 
from Birmingham, for the purposes of a Cemetery. The designs must 
embrace the following particulars :— 

First,—A Ground Plan of the Site, showing the proposed roads and 
walks, the ornamental planting, the portions to be used for the 
purpose of Interment, and ail other requirements for the proper 
working of the Cemetery. 

Second.—Sections showing the earthwork required for the arrange- 
ment of the surface. 

Third.—Such other details and suggestions as the Competitors may 
think necessary for the information and guidance of the Committee 
in their selection. 

The site includes an area of about 105 acres, but it is only intended 
to appropriate about 60 acres in the first instance. A Premium of 307. 
will be given for the design considered first in point of merit, and one 
of 202. and another of 102. for the second and third. The designs 
obtaining premiums to become the property of the Committee, who 
are not to be bound necessarily to employ any of the Competitors to 
carry out the works. Competitors to state the terms upon which they 
will carry out the works. Lithographed plans of the site, drawn to a 
scale of one chain to an inch, with contour lines marked thereon at 
every ten feet of altitude, the sites of Chapels, Superintendent’s 
residence, lodge, entrances, and further particulars as to the com- 
pétition, may be obtained on application to the Borough Surveyor, 
Public Office, Moor-street. The plans, estimates, and particulars, 
with the name and address of the Competitor marked thereon, to be 
enclosed in a sealed cover, endorsed “ Plan for Laying-out the 
Borough Cemetery,” addressed to the undersigned, at his Offices, in 
Temp'e street, Birminghain ; and they must be there delivered, free 





— | of expense, on or before the Ist day of JUNE, 1860. 


THOMAS STANDBRIDGE, Town Clerk. 
Birmingham, April 12th, 1860. 


ALIFAX CEMETERY.—To ARCHI- 


. TECTS.—The Corporation of Halifax are desirous of receiving 
designs and estimates for the ERECTION of TWO MuURTUARY 
CHAPELS in the intended New Cemetery at Halifax, The cost of 
each chapel is be alike, and not to exceed 1,000/. each. A premium 
of 20 guineas will be awzrded to the selected design, but if the archi- 
tect should be rete ined to superintend the erections, the premium 
will merge in the usual 5 per cent. commission. A plan of the cemetery, 
rhowing the sites of the chapels, may be seen at this Office, where 
the designs and all communications are to be addressed. It must, 
however, be distinctly understood that no competitor will he entitled 
to the premium uuless his designs can be carried out with all internal 
fittings and conveniences for 1,0001. each chapel. The designs to be 
sent in on or before MONDAY, the 2lst day of MAY next.—By order 
of the Cemetery Committee, 

EDMD. MINSON WAVELL, Town Clerk. 

Town Clerk’s Office, Town Hall, Halifax, 25th April, 1860. 








CONTRACTS. 
OAST GUARD CONTRACT.—NOTICE 


to BUILDERS and CONTRACIORS.—Persons de-irous of 
TENDERING for the ERECTION of a COAST-GUARD STATIUN, at 
Hythe, in the county of Kent, may inspect the drawings and specifi- 
cations at the Coast Guard Watch-room, Sandgate, or at this Office, 
between the hours of TEN and FOUR, from MONDAY, the 14th, 
to SATURDAY, the 26th of MAY inst. both inclusive (Sunday ex- 
cepted). Tenders to be sent to this Office not later than TWELVE 
oclock at noon of the 28th inst. under seal, directed to the Commo- 
dore Comptroller-Genera! of Coast Guard, and endorsed “ Tender for 
Hythe Station.”—The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty do not 
pledge themselves to accept the lowest or either of the Tenders. 





Dated this 2ud day of May, 1850, at the Admiralty, Coast Guard 


Office, 12, Spring-gardens, Loncon, §.W. 


CONTRACTS. 
V JAR DEPARTMENT CONTRACT.— 


NOTICE TO BUILDERS.—TENDERS are required for 
ENLARGING BRIGADIER’sS HUT, M. Lines, 8S. Camp, Aldershot 
The plans and specification may be seen at this Office on and after 
MONDAY next, the 7th instant. Parties desiring to Tender for this 
work must leave their names at this Office on or before FRIDAY, the 
11th inst. and pay the sum of half a guinea for the bills of quantities, 
which will be forwarded to each party as soon as prepared by the 
Government Surveyor. The Tezders to be addressed, under cover, to 
the Director of Contracts, War Office, Pall-mall, London, 8S.W. en- 
dorsed in the left-hand corner, “Tender for Brigadier’s Hut, Alder- 
shot,” and delivered by TEN o’clock, aim. on WEDNESDAY, the 
léth instant. 

Royal Evgineer Office, Aldershot, 2nd May, 1860. 


O BUILDERS. — Persons desirous of 


CONTRACTING for the ER&tCTION of SIX HOUSES and 
OFFICES, in the city of Hereford, and TWO SEMI-DETACHED 
VILLAS, in the suburbs thereof, may see the plans and specifications 
for the same, at my Office.—Sealed Tenders to be sent in to me on or 
before MAY 22nd inst. The lowest or any Tender will not necessarily 
be accepted, JAMES WILLIAMS, Architect. 

_St. Owen- street, Hereford, May 3, 3, 1860. 


\O BUILDERS. — Persons desirous of 


CONTRACTING for the REBUILDING of the VICARAGE 
HOUSE, at Elm, near Wisbeach, may apply, giving references, to Mr. 
CHRISTIAN, 10, Whitchall-place, London.—Ail such applications to 
be made before the 14th inst. but the Architect does not bind himself 
to reply thercto, 


HE GENERAL LAND DRAINAGE 


aud IMPROVEMENT COMPANY.—Farm Buildings.— Persons 
desirous of ‘TENDERING for the ERECTION of a FARM HOME- 
STEAD, and ADDITIONS to FARM-HOUSE, on Kingsfold Farm, 
near Horsham, Sussex, may see the plans and specifications at the 
Offices of Mr. J. BAILEY DENTON, 52, parliament-street, West- 
ininster, on and after MONDAY, the 7th of MAY.—Tenders must be 
sent to Mr. DENTON, on or before TUESDAY, the 22nd of MAY. The 
lowest or any Tender not necessarily accept 


HE LOCAL BOARD for the District of 


TRANMERE, in Cheshire, constituted under the Local 
Government Act, 1858, require, immediately, a PERSON, to perform 
the duties of SURVEYOR, INSPECTOR of NUISANCES, COLLEC- 
TOR, and GENERALCLERK. He must also be competent to prepare 
a plan for sewering the district. Reasonabie security will be required. 
The salary will be 150/. per annum.—Applications, with testimonials 
as to character and ability, must be sent. on or before the 10th MAY 
next, addressed (prepaid), to Mr. GEORGE LLOYD, Law Clerk to the 
Local Board of Tranmere; Mess:s, PARR & LLOYD, Solicitors, 
Liverpool. 

Liverpool, April 25, 1860. 


ORSET COUNTY LUNATIC 


ASYLUM.—To BUILDERS. — Persons proposing to CON- 
TRACT for the ERECTION of the above-named ASYLUM are in- 
formed that the time for receiving the Tenders is prolonged from 
the : th instant, as stated in former advertisements, until WEDNES- 
DAY, the 23rd day of MAY instant, on or before the hour of TWELVE 
o'clock at noon, on which day they «are to be sent in, sealed up and 
endorsed * Tender for County Lunatic Asyium,” to the Chairman of 
the Visitors, under cover to the Clerk, Mr. JOHN BROWN, Dorches- 
ter; and no Tender will be received after the above-named hour. 
The plans and specifications can be seen at the Office of the Architect, 
Mr. H. FE. KENDALL, Junior, 33, Brunswick-square, London; and 
also at Furston House, near Dorchester, on any day preceding the said 
date, between the hours of TEN a.m. and FOURpm. The Committee 
will vot be pledged to accept the lowest or any Tender, and the con- 
tractor will be required to enter into a contract, and to give a bond 
with asufticient security. to be approved of by the Committee, in tne 
sum of 4,0007. for the due performance of the coutract, The quantities 
can be obtained from Mr. THOMAS PERCY, No. 1, alfred-place, 

3edford-square, London, Surveyor; and the usual charges of such 
surveyor are to be paid by the contractor whose Tender may be 
accepted. See former advertisements.—By order of the Committee of 
Visitors. (Signed) JOHN BROWN, Clerk. 
Dorchester, Ist May, 1830. 


O BUILDERS.—Persons desirous of 


CONTRACTING for the ERECTION of a RESIDENCE, &c. at 
Exhall, near Coventry, are requested to apply at my Offices, 
Coventry, or at 4, Agar-street, Strand, for further particulars. 

London, May 1, 1860. JAMES MURRAY, Architect. 


Vita RESIDENCE at HERTFORD.— 


Builders desirous of TENDERING for the ERECTION ofa 
VILLA RESIDENCE, STABLES, &c. at Hertford, can inspect the 
plans and specification at the Offices of the Architect, Tenders (pro- 
perly endorsed) to be forwarded to Mr. T. Y. KIMPTON, Architect, 
2, Adam’s-court, Old Broad-street, London, E.C. on or before lst JUNE 
next, 


OADS and FENCES.—Parties willing to 


CONTRACT either for the FORMATION of ROADS, or the 
ERECTION of FENCES, on an estate at Bromley, Middlesex, for the 
London and Suburban Freehold Land and Bui! ‘ing Society, may 
obtain the necessary particulars at the Offices of Messrs. HAMMOCK 
& LAMBERT, Surveyors, 59, Bishopsgate-street, City, on and after 
the 1lth in-t. The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender.—Tenders to be delivered on WEDNESDAY, the 
16th inst. 


YEXO BUILDERS. — Persons desirous of 


TENDERING for the WORKS required to be done in RE- 
PAIRING and partially REBUILDING the “Parish CHURCH of 
COOMBE KEYNES, near Wool, may see the plans-and specifications 
at my Office, on and after MONDAY, MAY 7th, where Tenders, en- 
dorsed “‘ Tender for Coombe Keynes Church,” are to be delivered on 
or before MONDAY, the 21st of MAY, JOHN HICKS, Architect. 

Dorchester, 30th April, 1860. 





















































[For remainder of Contracts see nert page. 











THE BUILDER. 


[May 5, 1860. 











CONTRACTS. 
EST HAM LOCAL BOARD 





of 


HEALTH.—SEWERAGE WORKS, — To EARTHENWARE: 


PIPE MANUFACTURERS, SEWER CONTRACTORS, and OTHERS: 
—The Local Board of Health for the District of West Ham,-in the 
County of Essex, do hereby give notice, that they are prepared ta 
receive TENDERS from parties willing to undertake the. following 
named Contracts, or any of them :— 
CONTRACT, No. 9.—For the Supply of Sewer and Drain-pipes and 
other articles, 
CONTRACT, No. 10.—For the Construction of certain Brick Sewers, 
River Crossings, Earthenware Pipe Sewers, 
Manholes, and other works 
CONTRACT, No. 11.—For the Construction of certain Brick Sewers, 
Earthenware Pipe Sewers, Manholes, and 
other works, 
CONTRACT, No. 12.—For the Construction of ditto, ditto, Citto. 
Plans, sections, ditvriegs, and specifications may be seen, ond forms 
of Tender, bills of quantities. and schedules for prices may be ob- 
tained, on aud after MUNDAY?) the 3th ‘instant, on payment of 10s. 
(for euch Contract), on applieation at the Office of WILLIAMWJAMES 
BARSHAM, Seliciter, Clerk to the Local Board; Stratfordegreen, E. ; 
or at the Office of ROBERT RAWLINSON, CivilEngineer, No. 34 
Parliament-street, Westminster, Tenders will be received for each 
Contract separately, but « preference will be given to a Contractor 
who will undertake Contracts Nos. 10, 11, and 12.—Sealed Tenders, 
endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Sewers, Contract No. ——,” must be forwarded 
to the Office of the Clerk to the Local Board, on or before MONDAY, 
the 2ist of MAY next. 
(Signed) WM. JAS. BARSHAM, Clerk to the Local Board. 
Stratford Green, EF. 25th April, 1860, 


0 BUILDERS.—Persons desirous of 
TENDERING _for.ADDITIONS to Orten Hall, near Peter- 
borough, the seat of the.Most.Noble. the--Maxquis-of Huntly ; also for 
ADDITIONS and RESTORATIONS to-the-MORTUARY CHArEL 
belonging to his lordship, may see the plans and specifications at my 
ffice, on TUESDAY, MAY Ist Sealed Tenders, agreeably to the form 
supplied, to be delivered to me on the 91st of MAY, by SIX o'clock in 
the evening. EDWARD BROWNING, Architect, Stamford. 
Broad-street, Stamford, April 26th, 1860. 


0 BUILDERS.—FIDDINGTON 


CHURCH, Bridgewater. — Builders are invited to submit 











TENDERS for the ENLARGEMENT and RESTORATION of this | 


CHURCH. Plans and specification of the intended works may be 
seen upon application to the Rev. HENRY B. HARE, at the Rectory, 
Fiddington, on and after MONDAY. the 30th inst. Tenders (properly 
endorsed) to be sent to Mr. NORTON, Architect, 24, Old Bond-street, 
London, W. on or before MONDAY, the 14th of MAY. 





O BUILDERS.—COUNTY of SUSSEX. 


Persons desirous of TENDERING for the ERECTION of a new 
POLICE STATION and other Works at Uckfield, can inspect the 


plans and specifications, on and after TUESDAY, the Ist day of MAY | 


next, at SUPERINTENDENT BENNETT'S, Uckfield, who will show 
the site for the ew buildings. Any other information can be ob- 
tained of Mr. H. CARD, North-street, Lewis. Sealed Tenders to be 
delivered to the Clerk of the Peace, County Hall, Lewes, on or before 
the 22nd day of MAY next, endorsed, ‘* Tender for Uckfield.” The 
Magistrates do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or auy other 


Tender.— April 26, 1860. 
O. STONE MERCHANTS.—The Com- 


missioners of Maidstone Pavements invite TENDERS for the 
supply of 5¢C0 TONS of ARERDEEN GRANITE PITCHES, 3 inches 
by 5 inehes, for peving. To be delivered free of charge into the carts 
of the Commissioners, at a wharf in the town of Maidstone, on or 
before the 20th day of JULY, 1840. Payment will be made within 
one month after delivery, upon the certificate of the Commissioners’ 
Surveyor that the granite delivered is in accordance with the terms of 
the contract.—Tenders to be sent to Messrs, BEALE & HOAR, Solici- 
tors, Maidstone, on or before the 15th day of MAY, 1860. The Com- 
inissioners do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender, 

By order of the Commissioners, 
Maidstone, April 27, 1860. BEALE & HOAR, Clerks. 


O BUILDERS.—TENDERS are required 


for the ERECTION of a SET of FARM BUILDINGS and 
BAILIFE’S HOUSE, at High Halden, near Tenterden, in the county 
of Kent, for Henry Latter, esq. The drawings, specification, and con- 
ditions of contract, may ve seen, and particulars obtained, at the 
Offices of the Architect, cn or after MONDAY, the 7th inst. and the 
Tenders are to be delivered before TWELVE o'clock, on MONDAY, 
the 28th day of SEV’'TEMBER next ensuing. The lowest or any Ten- 
der will not rily be pted, and: no allowance will be made 
for estimates.— Quantities supplied. 

JAMES G. SMITHER, Architect, 
Falcon-court, Fleet-street, May 3, 1860, 


REAT NORTHERN and WESTERN 


{of IRELAND) RAILWAY COMPANY (Castlebar Extension). 
The Directors are prepared to receive TENDERS for the CONSTRUC- 
TION of the RAILWAY from CASTLEREAGH to CASTLEBAR, as 
authorized by the Great Northern and Western (of Ireland) Railway 
Act ‘of 1858, and the necessary STATIONS and WORKS connected 
therewith. The line is a single line 37 miles in length.—Forms of 
Tender and specifications may be obtained at the Offices of Mr. 
FOWLER, No. 2, Queen’s-square-place, Westminster, on and after 
SATURDAY, the 5th of MAY. The Directors do not bind themselves 
to accept the lowest or any Tender. The Tenders must be in the pre- 
scribed form, and enclosed in the envelope (which will be delivered 
with the form), and be lodged at this Office.on or before TWELVE 
o’clock on WEDNESDAY, the 6th day of JUNE next.—By order of 
the Board, BENJAMIN ROOM, Secretary. 

36, Parliament-street, Westminster, April 26, 1860. 


mt 
ISHOP AUCKLAND TOWN HALL 
and MARKET COMPANY.—To BUILDERS and CONTRAC- 
TORS. — EXTENSION of TIME. — The Directors are prepared to 
receive TENDERS for the whole or any portion of the work, in the 
erection of the NEW TOWN HALLand MARKET. The plans, speci- 
fications, and conditions may be seen at the Office of the Secretary, 
Mr. W. B. CHERRETT, Bisbop Auckland ; or at the Office of Mr. 
JOHNSTONE, Architect, 6, Clayton-street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Tenders, endursed “Tenders for New Town Hall, &e.” to be sent to 
the Secretary on or bef re the 2lst day of MAY, 1860. The Directors do 
not bind themselves to accept the lowest Tenders, 


UVILDERS desirous of TENDERING 


for WORKS to be done in the ERECTION of a DWELLING- 
HOUSE and OFFICES, at Cuxwold, near Great Grimsby, Lincoln- 
shire, for H. Thorold, esq. may send their names to me, on or before 
SATURDAY, MAY 12th, that copics of the quantities may be for- 
warded. The drawings and specification may be seen by application 
to Mr. KTRKBY, at Cuxwold ; or at my Office, and further informa- 
tion obtained, on and after MAY 16.—The lowest or any Tender will 
not necessarily be accepted, JAMEs K. COLLING, Architect. 

6, Ridgmount-place, Hampstead-road, N.W. 


O CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, ENGI- 


NEERS, and OTHERS.—-The Commissioners for Public Baths 
and Washhouses, in the Parish of St. Martin-in-the-fields, hereby give 
notice that. they will meet at No. 18, Green-street, Leicester-square, on 
WEDNESDAY, the 16th day of MAY, 1860, at THREE o'clock in the 
afternoon precisely, to receive TENDERS for the EXECUTION of 
VARIOUS WORKS, and SUPPLY of FITTINGS, at the Public Baths 
and Washhouses, situate in Orange-street, Leicester-square. The 
drawings, specifications, and couditions of contract, may be inspected, 
and forms of Tender and further particulars obtained, at the Office of 
Messrs. BALAM & LER, 10, Buckingham-street, Adelphi, between the 
hours of TEN and FOUR. The Tenders may embrace the whole of the 
works, or Tenders for the “ Builder’s Work,” and for the “ Engineer's 
Work,” may -be given separately. A separate Tender may also be 
givev, if desived, for the ‘‘ Drying Cl.sets.” The Tenders to be ad- 
a to the Commissioners of Baths, &c. and endorsed ‘* Tenders for 
Works,” and delivered, sealed, to the Superintendent, at the Baths in 
Orange-street, on or before the 15th day of MAY, 1860. The con- 
tractor whose Tender or Tenders shall be accepted will be required 
to enter into a contractand bond, with two sureties, to be approved 
of by the Commissioners, for the due performance of the works, such 
coutract and bend. to be prepared by the Solicitor to the Commis- 
sioners, at the expense of the contractor. The Commissioners will not 
bind themselves. to accept the lowest or any Tender. 

J. DANGERFIELD, Clerk to the Commissioners, 



































ye CONTRACTORS: and, BUILDERS.— 


TENDERS will shortly be-wequired. forthe ERECTION of a 
NEW DIOGESAN TRAINING S8@HQOL for~Schovlmasters, with 
RESIDENORS for the -Primeipal and-Vice-Prineipal, at Winchester. 
Hants; Buildersdesirous:of Tendexing are requ s'ed to send their 
namessto the Agehitest, Mr. JOHN COLSON; St. Swithin-street, 
Wiachester,, Thexuantities will beaupplied, 


April 21st, 13505. 
O PAVIORS and OTHERS.—The 


Commiss‘oners of the Guildford Pavement, are desirous of 
receiving TENDERS from competent persons, for taking up about 460 
yards of STREET, pitching and relayivg the same on a concrets 
bottom (supplying abut 250 yards new granite to make up), and also 
for renewing the pathway with new York flagging and granite curb 
about 250 feet in length. The specification and plan may be seen, 
and particulars obtaine4 at my Office up to the 21st MAY, 1860, where 
Tenders must be delivered not later than 26th MAY, 1860. 

LLIAM G®FF, Surveyor to the Commissioners, 
94, High-street, Guildford, Surrey. 


30: PAINTERS and WRITERS.—The 


; Board of Works forthe Holborn District -will meet at the Board- 
Room, in Little Gray’s-inn-iane, on MONDAY, the 14th MAY, 1860, 
at SEVEN o’clock in the evening, to receive TENDERS for WRITING 
the NAMES of the SY'REEPS in the District (about 400 in number). 
A specification can be seen on application to Mr. LEWIS H. ISAACS, 
C.E. Surveyor. to the Board, at. the Offices in Little Gray’s-inn-lane. 
The Board do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender, 

47, Chancery-lane, May, 1860. 8. W. HOPWOOD, Clerk. 


ERSEY DOCK ESTATE, BIRKEN- 


HEAD.—WOODSIDE LANDING-STAGE.—To CONTRAC- 
TORS, SHIP-BUILDER3, BOILER-MAKERS, &c.—The Mersey Docks 
and Harbour Beard are prepared to receive TENDERS: from parties 
willing to undertake to. CONSTRUCT, FIX in PLACE, and COM- 
PLETE, ready for public use, a new FLOATING LANDING-STAGE, 
to be moored in the river Mersey, in front of, and parallel to, the new 
Dock Wall at Woodside Basin. The contract will comprise fifty float- 
ing pontoons, of the very best boiler work, in length varying from 
80 to 101 feet, and weighing 980 tons, or thereabouts ; five wrought-ir n 
kelsons, or hollow rectangular beams, each 800 feet long, from 3 to 
5 feet in depth, and 2 feet in width, the gross weight of wh:ch will be 
990 tons, or thereabouts; five other hollow beams, of wrought-iron, 
forming the girvers of two bridges connecting the st»ge with the 
shore, and weighing about. 234 tons; 105 tons, more or le-s, uf cast- 
iron; and about 141 tons of smiths’ work, in straps, bolts, spikes, 
mooring chains, &c. ; together with about 80,000 cubic feet of timber, 
in deck beans, decks, &c, wrought, fixed in place, and painted, A 
specification of the works and conditions of contract, with duplicate 
schedules of quantities for the parties to Tender upon, together with 
an atlas of detailed drawings, will be supplied, upon the payment of 
seven guineas, to any party making application for the same, at the 
Oftice of the Dock Secretary, Revenue-buildings, Liverpool, between 
the hours of TEN and FOUR, on and after MONDAY, the 7th day of 
MAY next; and any further information that may be required can be 
obtained on application to Mr. JOHN B. HARTLEY, Engineer to the 
Mersey Dock Board, at his Office, Dockyard, Coburg Dock. , 
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©: BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.— 
The celebrated Quarries of Prudham Stone, near Hexham, 
Northumberland, formerly worked by WYLAM WALKER, Esq. 
Hexham, and lately by Messrs. NELSON & ROBINSON, of Carlisle, 
are now being extensively worked by Mr. WILLIAM BENSON, Four- 
stones,; Hexham, Northumberland, to whom all orders should be 
addressed, and theywili receive due attention, 
Fourstones, near Hexham. 


ENSON’S WATCHES. 


“ Perfection of mechanism.”—Vorn-ing Post. 
Gold, 5to1)9 Guineas, 








Silver, 2 to 50 Guineas, 


Send two stamps for “ Benson's Dlus- 
trated Pamphlet,” descr.ptive of every 
construction of watch now: made, with 
their prices, 


Watches sont to all parts of the Kingdom 
free by post, 
Or to Indix and the Colonies for 6s. extra, 


7 33 & 34, LUDGATE-HILL 
LONDON, E.C. 


Established 1749, 


J{REDERICK DENT, Chronometer, Watch, 
and Clock Maker to the Queen and Prince Consort, and Maker 
of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament, 61, Strand, and 34, 
Royal Exchange. x 
No connection with 33, Cockspur-street. 


AILINGS, PATENT WROUGHT-IRON 


TUBULAR, CHEAPER than CAST. 
Wrought-Iron Girders, and every kind of Ornamental or Cor- 
structive Iron-Work, Designed, Estimated, and Executed, 


TAN 








ea 








s7 





H. G. COOMBS, 


IRONFOUNDER, &c. 17, UNION-STREET, BOROUGH, LONDON, 
Eight doors from Borough. 





Sealed Tenders for the above works, on the duplicate 
quantities which accompanies each specification, are to be delivered at 
the Secretary's Office, in sealed covers, addressed to the “ Chairman 
of the Committee of Dock Works,” and marked on the outside, 
“ Tender for Landing-stage,” on or before SATURDAY, the 26th day 
of MAY next, at TEN o’clock a.m. after which hour on that day no 
Tender will be received. Parties or their agents to be in attendance 
on that day at ELEVEN o’clock. Each Tender must contain a sealed 
letter with the names of two responsible parties who are willing to 
become bound, jointly and severally with the party tendering for the 
contract, in the sum of 20,0002. for the due performance thereof. The 
Board will not be bound to accept the lowest or any of the Tenders.— 
By order, DANIEL MASON, Secretary. 

Dock-office, Liverpool, April 7th, 1860. 


ANCHESTER ASSIZE COURTS. 


Persons desirous of TENDERING for the ERECTION of the 
whole of the above BUILDINGS (with the exceptions of the founda- 
tions already executed) can inspect the plans and specifications, and 
obtain printed bills of quantities, at the Office of Mr. THUMAS 
TAYLOR, Surveyor, No. 102, Cross-street, Manchester, on and after 
the Ist of MAY next. Tenders, under seal, to be sent to Mr. F.C. 
HUTTON, Clerk to the Manchester Assize Courts Committee, 37, 
New Bailey-street, Salford, on er before the 14th of MAY next. The 
Magistrates reserve to themselves the right of rejecting the whole or 
any of the Tenders, and do not pledge themselves to accept the lowest. 

ALFRED WATERHOUSE, Architect. 
Cross-street-chambers, Manchester, April 3, 1860. 


O SCAVENGERS, CONTRACTORS, and 


OTHERS.— The Commissioners of Sewers of the City of London 
will meet in the GUILDHALL of the said City, on TUESDAY, the 
8th of MAY next, at ONE o'clock precisely, to receive TENDERS for 
CLEANSING the STREETS, and for REMOVING DUST, ASHES, 
and REFUSE, &c. from the houses of the inhabitants; and for 
WATERING certain streets within the said City; for the term of 
ONE YEAR from Midsummer Day next, agreeably to specifications, 
copies of which may be had at this Office. The City is divided, for the 
purposes of these contracts, into six divisions. Each Contractor will 
be required to enter into bond, with two approved sureties, in the 
sum of 5007. for each division for Cleansing, and 100/. for each division 
for Watering, for the due performance of the several Contracts; and 
the consent, in writing, of the sureties so proposed to act as such 
must. be sent in with the Tenders, The Commissioners do not under- 
take to accept the lowest Tender in any case or any one unless deemed 
satisfactory. No Tender wilt be received after ONE o’clock on the day 
of treaty, nor will any Tender be received unless it contains, inclosed, 
the sum of 202. in Bank of England notes, for each division tendered 
for, in evidence that the same is made bond fide, which sums of money 
will be returned to each person whose Tender is not accepted ; but 
such sums will be retained in the other cases until the Contracts and 
Bonds shall have been duly executed by the parties tendering and 
their sureties : and in case of their not being so duly executed, the 
said sums of money will be forfeited and applied to the purposes of 
the Commissioners. JOSEPH DAW, Principal Clerk, 

Sewers Office, Guildhall, 18th April, 1860, 


To BUILDERS.—New Church of England 


FREE SCHOOL, at KINGSCLERE (near Newbury), Hants.— 
The TIME for sending in the TENDERS is EXTENDED to the 
12th of MAY next, and all Tenders to be delivered at the Office of 
the Architect, Mr. JOHN COLSON, St. Swithin’s-street, Winchester, 
by TWELVE o’clock at noon on that day. The right of rejecting the 
whole or any of the Tenders is reserved. 
Apri} 28th 1860. 


O BUILDERS and OTHERS.— Persons 
. desirous of TENDERING for the ERECTION of SCHOOLS and 
MASTER'S RESIDENCE, at Llanfair, Dyffrynn, Clwyd, near Ruthin, 
can inspect the drawings and specification at the Office of the Archi- 
tects, Park-lane, Denbigh, from MAY Ist to MAY 10th, both days 
inclusive, between the hours of NINE a.m. and FIVE p.m Tenders to 
be sent to us, endorsed “ Tender for New Schools and Master’s House 

at Lianfair, Dyfiryn, Clwyd.” 

LLOYD WILLIAMS & UNDERWOOD, Architects, 
Park-lane, Denbigh, April 25th, 1860. 
N.B. The lowe-t Tender not necessarily accepted, 


O BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, 


SMITHS, and OTHERS.—The Magistrates for the County of Berks 
are willing to receive TKNDERS for REBUILDING TYLE MILL 
BRIDGE, near Aldermaston, Berks. Persons desirous of contracting for 
the same may see the plans and specification,and obtain bills of quanti- 
ties and forms of Tender at my Office after THURS: AY, MAY 3rd, 
between the hours of TEN and FOUR. Tenders to be sent to me, 
endorsed “Tender for Tyle Mill Bridge,” on or before FRIDAY, 
MAY 18th, 1860. The lowest or any of the Tenders will not necessa- 
rily be accepted.—By order, J. B. CLACY, County Surveyor. 

$9, Broad-street, Reading, April 23rd, 1860. 























10° GAS COMPANIES and GAS 


CONTRACTORS.—GHEAP and expeditious GAS-MAKING, 
patented by Mr. GEORGE WALCOTT, 24, Abchurch-lane, London. 
Advantages: — rnace fire all) used (byycommon method half 
lost); construction extremely cheap, siveple, and lasting; arrange- 
ments for removing im rustations inside retorts. Arrangements 
open for working patent in Scotland, Ireland, France, &c, 


AUSTIN’S IMPERL 


AL. 
ATENT SASH and BLIND LINE 
can be obtained of all , = 
ROPEMAKERS, IRONMONGERS, MERCHANTS, FACTORS, and | 
WHOLESALE HOUSES in TOWN or COUNTRY. ses 
Established 1774. ' a 


AVING IN GA §&. 
D. HULETT, INVENTOR and PATENTEE. The Mercurial 
Gas Regulator is the only efficient instrument for insuring wholesome 
and uniform lighting, equalizing the pressure, and preventing any 
irregularity in the height of the flame. 
D. HULETT & CO. 55, High Holborn, London, 
Manufacturers of Gas Chandeliers, Glass Lustres, &c. &c, 


OUBLE and SINGLE-PURCHASE 


CRAB WINCHES, Haley’s and other Patent LIFTING- 
JACKS, and every other description of Machinery suitable: for 
Builders, at very low prices, 

E. PAGE & CO. Laurence Pountney-place, Cannon-street, E.C. 


HART AND SON, 
MEDIAVAL METAL-WORKERS, 


53. to 58, WYCH-STREET, STRAND, AND 
20, COCKSPUR-STREET. 


x 
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RIDGE CRESTING, CANDELABRA, BOLTS.,. 
BELL-PULLS, &c. &e. 


YO BE SOLD, at 5l. a ton, 404 feet of 
83-inch and 648 feet of 4-inch IRON WATER PIPE, in 9 feet 
lengths. — Apply to Messrs. ABBOTT, 4, Warwick-street, Regent- 
street. ] 
The Pipe is now in a Church; the buyer to remove ‘t, and be 
answerable for any damage in so doing. 


EDMUND’S PATENT HINGE 
MANUFACTORY and WAREHOUSE. 

E. GOLLOP, Proprietor, Wellington Fow » 68, Charles-street, 
City-road, London, E.C.—Every variety of the Patent Hinges kept > 
stock ready for delivery, Foundry for small, soft, and malleable 
castings, . 
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The Post-Office. 


3 WIFT as a post, is a com- 
7/E parison that has _ been 
SE used from the Scripture 

= times, to express great 
EB speed and activity. In 
%: Great Britain in recent 
pe years, when the genius of 
= Macadam and the spirit of 
o& the coach proprietors had 
<= raised the speed of travel- 
# ling to the rate of from 
eight to twelve miles an 
hour, the Royal Mail was 
the surprise of all, and only 
a few thought that the ra- 
pidity of the English post 
could be increased; but 
George Stephenson, and 
those who worked with 
him, showed, that it 
was “not a tempting of 
Providence” to travel by 
the help of the locomotive 
j : at the rate of thirty, forty, fifty, 
says and even sixty miles an hour. 
HS #VG — It is worth while just to glance 
at the historical summary of the postal 
service. 

: Letters, for both public and private 

persons, were originally sent by especial 
messengers only, and more recently by com- 
mon carriers, who began regularly to ply with 
their “ pack-horses ” about the time of the Wars 
of the Roses. Government posts, in the shape 
of relays of horses, were not established until 
about two centuries later ; but as early as the 
time of Edward II., horses were kept by 
private individuals for hire, so that a person 
might travel post, that is, by relays. In 1481, 
Edward IV., then at war with Scotland, is 
said to have established a system of relays of 
horses, the post stations being twenty miles 
apart, so that despatches were carried 200 
miles in three days. In 1548, the charge for 
post-horses impressed for the service of the 
Crown, was, by statute (2 & 3 Queen Eliza- 
beth ; Edward VI., c. 3), a pennya mile. 
Camden says, that Thomas Randolph was 
chief postmaster of England in 1581 ; and it 
appears that in Ireland, the first horse-post 
was established during O’Neil’s wars, for the 
purpose of bringing military intelligence. 

The first establishment of a letter post by 
the Government was in the reign of James LI, 
who, as is stated by a proclamation of Charles I., 
set on foot a post-office for letters to foreign 
countries, “ for the benefit of the English mer- 
chants.” It was not till the reign of Charles I. 
that a post-office for inland letters was esta- 
blished. This new establishment was entrusted 
to Thomas Witherings, who had before been 
appointed Foreign Postmaster, but in 1640 he 
was suspended for alleged abuses in both 
offices. Philip Burlamachy then became post- 
master under the superintendence of the prin- 
cipal secretary of state. About this time the 
conveyance of letters by the new method ex- 
cited opposition, and in 1642 a committee of 
the House of Commons was appointed to inquire 
into it ; but the utility of the institution was 
too great to permit of its abandonment. In 1644, 
Mr. Edmund Prideaux was appointed by both 
Houses of Parliament to be Chief Postmaster : 
under the management of this official, a saving 
of a public charge of 7,000/. a year in maintain- 
ing postmasters was effected. 

In 1649, the Common Council of London set 
up a post in rivalry with that of the Govern- 
ment ; this, however, was not approved of. 
At the beginning of the system, the postmaster 
was allowed to take the profits, in considera- 
tion of his bearing the charges. Afterwards, 
however, as the revenue increased, the office 
of postmaster was farmed, and this practice of 
farming was continued, as regards the by- 













posts, till almost the end of the eighteenth 
century. In 1649, the amount of the revenue 
derived from the posts was 5,000/. ; in 1657, 
under the authority of Cromwell and his Par- 
liament, the post underwent considerable 
changes. The ordinance under which this was 
effected, ‘gives as a motive for the establish- 
ment of posts, “that they will be the means 
to discover and prevent many dangerous and 
wicked designs against the Commonwealth.” 

At the Restoration, the settlement of the 
Post-office was made the subject of a fresh en- 
actment. In the year 1663, the revenue of 
the Pust-office was settled by an enactment on 
James, Duke of York, and his heirs male in 
perpetuity. At this time it had increased to 
21,0002., that being the sum at which the office 
was farmed. In Scotland, at that time, no in- 
ternal post was in existence, and it was only 
in the time of William III. that, in 1695, the 
Scotch Parliament passed an Act for the general 
establishment of a letter post. 

In 1683 a penny post for the conveyance of 
letters and small parcels about London and its 
suburbs was set up by Robert Murray, an 
upholsterer, who assigned the same to William 
Dockwra ; this was opposed, but, nevertheless, 
the undertaking was so successful that it excited 
the jealousy of the Government, who seized 
this the first district London post, though a 
pension of 200/. a year was afterwards granted 
to Dockwra. At first there appears to have 
been no limit to the weight of a packet sent 
by the district post, but its value was ultimately 
restricted to 10/. Jn 1685 the revenue of the 
Post-office, which had been conferred on the 
Duke of York, now that the prince had| 
succeeded to the throne, was settled on the 
king, the amount being estimated at 65,0007. 





a year. In 1698 Dockwra was removed from 
his office on a charge of mismanagement and 
misappropriation. 

In 1708 an attempt was made by Mr. Povey | 
to establish a halfpenny post, in opposition to | 
the established penny post, but that was sup-| 
pressed by a law-suit. In 1710, in the reign | 
of Queen Anne, the old enactment respecting | 
the Post-office was repealed, and a new one 
made providing for a General Post-office for the 
three kingdoms and the colonies, under one 
head, who was to bear the style of Her'| 
Majesty’s Postmaster-General. 

In 1720 Ralph Allen was granted the lease 
of the cross posts for a life rent of 6,0001., and 
carried out various improvements, and gained 
profits of 12,0007, which he continued to‘! 
receive for upwards of forty-four years, spend- 
ing it mainly in works of charity and in hos- 
pitality to men of learning and genius. In’ 
1764, on the death of Allen, the cross posts | 
were put under the management of Mr. William ' 
Ward, who, for a salary of 300/. a year, under- ' 
took to hand over the profits, which then | 
amounted to about 20,000/.a year. This branch 
rapidly increased, and in 1799, when it was | 
transferred to the General Post-office, the annual | 
profits amounted to 200,000. 

In 1784, a great reform was made in the 
Post-office, by Mr. John Palmer. Up to that | 
time the mail-bags had been carried by post- 
boys on horseback. In many instances these 
were idle boys without character, mounted on 
worn-out hacks, and who, so far from being able 
to defend themselves, or escape from a robber, 
were much more likely to be in league with him. 
Mr. Palmer, who was the manager of the 
theatre at Bath, had observed that when the 
tradesmen of that city were particularly an- 
xious to have a letter conveyed with speed 
and safety, they were in the habit of enclosing 
it in a brown-paper cover, and sending it by 
coach, though the charge of that conveyance 
was much higher than the postage of a letter. 
He, therefore, proposed that the mail-bags 
should, as far as possible, be sent by the pas- 
senger coaches, accompanied by well-armed 
and trusty guards. He also suggested other 
important alterations ; for example, that the 
mails should be so timed as to arrive in 
London, and as far as it might be at other 
places, at the same hour, so that the letters 
might be delivered altogether, and that 
they should be despatched from, and arrive 
in, London, at a time convenient to the 
public, the mails having hitherto left London 








at all hours of the night. This plan met with 
great opposition, but Mr. Pitt saw the merits 
of the improvement, and under his auspices an 
Act of Parliament was passed, authorising its 
adoption. 

Mr. Palmer was appointed under the Con- 
troller-General of the Post-office, to superintend 
the carrying out of the scheme, at a salary of 
1,5002. per annum, together with 23 per cent. 
upon any excess in the net revenue, over 
240,0007. The speed of the mails was at once 
increased from 34 to more than 6 miles an 
hour, and subsequently a swifter rate was 
effected. In 1792, although Mr. Palmer had 
ably performed the duties of his office, he was 
suspended from his functions, and an allowance 
of 3,0002. a-year (a sum much below the 
emoluments to which he was entitled by agree- 
ment) was assigned to him in lieu of it. He 
memoralized the Treasury against this arrange- 
ment, but without success. However, he 
petitioned Parliament, and in 1813, after 
a struggle of many years, a Parliamentary 
grant of 50,0007. was made to him. In 1792 
a Money Order-office was first set a foot. In 
1796, the rates of inland postage were raised to 
a scale, varying from 3d. to 9d., and they were 
afterwards raised much higher. In 1799, an 
Act was passed, authorizing the Postmaster- 
General to send bags of letters by any private 
ships, such letters being charged at half the 
packet rates. This is the origin of the ship-letter 
system, under which the postal communications, 
are conveyed toevery part of the world by private 
ships. In 1814, measures were taken to provide 
a new General Post-office, the old one in Lom- 
bard-street having become too small for the 
business to be transacted. It was not, however, 
until 1829 that the present building in St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand was opened for use. Year 
after year the speed of the mails was increased, 
and in 1830, upon the opening of the line 
between Liverpool and Manchester, the mails 
were for the first time conveyed by railway. 
In 1835 Lieutenant Waghorn commenced trans- 
mission to India, by the direct route through 
the Mediterranean and over the Isthmus of 
Suez, a line of communication subsequently 
extended to China and Australia. 

Karly in 1837 Mr. Rowland Hill broached 
his plan of penny postage, which was adopted 
in 1839, and carried into effect in the begin- 
ning of the following year. 

Such is the history of the progress of our 
post-office system, which has led to the estab- 
lishment, as its chief centre, of the great 
building in St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 

In this monster establishment there are now 
employed about 1,700 persons of various 
grades ; this, however, is but a small portion of 
the army of more than 2,000 men who are 
engaged in delivering letters to the ten dis- 
tricts of the metropolis. The whole number 
of persons employed in the Department of the 
Post-office in 1858 was 24,372. 

Those acquainted with the General Post- 
office will have remarked that a covered 
arcade passes through the centreof the building 
towards the Goldsmiths’ Hall. Here are letter- 
boxes, offices for inquiry, notices, and a place 
for the delivery of the letters of those who have 
arranged to leave them to be called for. Here, 
too, the vast number of newspapers are brought 
which require to be passed through the post; 
we will, however, without particular notice, 
leave this, and enter the portion of the build- 
ing to the northward, where, in passages of no 
great width, are hung at short distances leathern 
water-pipes, fastened to other pipes ready for 
immediate use. Numerous doors-—marked and 
numbered—belong to various offices ; one of 
which is apportioned to the Vice-Controller 
of the Circulation department. Here we are 
introduced into a room in which many gentle- 
men are busily engaged in writing and 
other business; and, in a separate room, 
find the head of this important department, 
who has kindly consented to place us under 
excellent guidance for the purpose of view- 
ing the wonders of the General Post-office. 
First, then, let us peep at the library, which, 
although but recently established, contains be- 
tween 3,000 and 4,000 well-selected volumes, 
many of them presents from the Prince 
Consort, the Bishop of Exeter, eminent 
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authors, and others of rank and position. This 
is managed in the same way as the excellent 
library at the Bank of England, and is 
already found most useful to upwards of 
500 clerks and others who are engaged here. 
Adjoining the library is an airy and well-lighted 
reading-room, in which are to be found the lead- 
ing periodicals, globes, maps, and chess-boards, 
In another apartment interesting lectures have 
been given from time to time, by gentlemen be- 
longing to this office. Besides the library just 
mentioned, there is another, which is unfortunately 
not so extensive, for the use of the letter-sorters, 
&c. Let us, however, leave this pleasant feature 
of the Post-office, and walk to a room of large 
size, in which a sound is heard like the rustling of 
a ripe corn-field, together with a:curious hum of 
voices. Here, seated at a table, are more than a 
hundred persons, most of them imtently engaged 
in opening and redirecting letters which have not 
got into the hands of those to whom they were 
addressed. At first it seems surprising that such 
a large staff should be needed for this purpose. It 
isnot so, however, when we. learn that in one 
year there were about 1,700,000* letters, being 
equal to about 1 in 300 of the whole number, 
returned to the Post-office, in consequence of 
failure in the attempts to deliver them. 

Owing to the same cause about 570,000 news- 
papers were also undelivered in a year, being 
1 in 124 of the whole number. 

With great activity the clerks carry forward 
this work, and evidently no time is allowed as has 
been supposed, to pry into the secrets of corre- 
spondents. This department was formerly called 
the Dead-letter Office, but isnow known as the 
Returned-letter Office. It is a marvellous sight to 
see the vast mass of letters of all kinds, and ‘the 
large amount of trouble which is caused in a great 
measure by the carelessness or want of thought of 
writers. In many instances, letters, containing 
valuable property, through hurry or inadvertence, 
are dropped into the letter-boxes without any 
address at all. 

More surprising still is the appearance of the 
great room in which the chief part of the English 
letters are sorted and placed in positions from 
which they can be readily tied together and put 
into bags at the time appointed for the conveyance 
of them to their several destinations. In this room, 
which is of good proportions, and with the excep- 
tion of the deficiency of light, a fine apartment, 
in the busy parts of the morning, about 467, 
and in the evening 378, persons are engaged} 
in stamping, sorting, and arranging the letters, 
which, in countless multitudes, meet the eye in 
all directions, having been brought to this and the 
other sorting-rooms from the places where they 
are delivered into the General Post-office. By 
means of steam power, baskets-full of letters are 
continually being raised by lifts similar to that 
which is in use at the Colosseum in the Regent’s- 
park. As rapidly as they arrive at the different 
mouths of the office from various quarters the 
huge baskets of letters are emptied on large 
tables, from which they are carried by armfuls to 
be stamped with the date, and, at the same 
time, have the postal stamp partially obliterated. 
This is still, to a certain extent, done by hand, at 
the rate of about sixty a minute. ‘There has, 
however, been an ingenious method of stamping 
invented by Mr. Pearson Hill, which enables 
one person to stamp, in the usual manner, 140 
letters in a minute. From end to end of this 
room are counters, along the centre of which run 
raised partitions, fitted with spaces for the recep- 
tion of sorted letters. These spaces are labelled 
with all the towns and places for postal delivery 
in the United Kingdom. One table on each side 
affords accommodation for six or seven sorters, 
who, each in his allotted space, arrange their 
letters in “‘roads.” Take, for instance, one of the 
number, and we find the letters for Bedford and six 
other adjoining towns labelled. At this table there 
are six or seven places for Bedford letters, and the 
same as regards other towns,—each in charge of 
one sorter. The mail for Bedford will not depart 
until the evening; but as the letters for this road 
drop in, they are collected and carefully arranged 
under their proper label, and, when necessary, the 
six or seven packets are gathered together. The 
letters are divided into groups for the different 
parts of the kingdom ; then each of them is divided 
into districts, and these again into “ roads,” similar 
to.the arrangement just mentioned. The visitor 
to the Post-office will note that in addition to the 
labels of the names of places, there is one division 





* A marked improvement has taken place in this re- 
spect, for in 1857 the number of returned letters was 
2,400,000, or 1 in 200. 
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marked “ Blind.” Thisis for the reception of letters 
the direction on which cannot easily be deciphered, 
and which are placed there to be forwarded to the 
“blind readers,” a name which gives a very wrong 
notion of them, for it would puzzle the most pains- 
taking antiquary.accustomed to the study of time- 
worn inscriptions, or faded and cramped manu- 
scripts, to discover the meaning of the directions 
on many of the documents which these “blind 
readers” yet contrive to make out. In thisoffice 
the gas-light seems to be needed even in the 
middle of the day. In a part of this room isa 
raised seat for the gentleman who has the super- 
intendence of those who are engaged in the opera- 
tions which are here busily carried forward. 
Communicating with this large room by open 
arches are aseries of offices for the various London 
districts, ten in number. In connection with the 
whole of London and the separate districts, the 
same process of division and sub-division is 
carried forward, and certain metropolitan streets 
and squares are classed and lettered as a particular 
“road.” 

In each of the postal districts of London the 
sorting of l-ttersis oacertain extent, carried for- 
ward in a special central post-office, which has been 
provided in ten central situations; for instance, if 
a letter is posted to any part of the northern 
district, addressed “ Mr. , No. —, 
street, N.”—that letter will be almost immediately 
delivered, and not passed through the General 
Post-office at all. This relieves the central esta- 
blishment, and it cannot be too well known that 
the marking of letters with the district initials 
not only facilitates the operations at the General 
Post-office, but causes letters to go more quickly 
into the hands of those to whom they are addressed. 
This will be readily understood when we consider 
that all the metropolitan letters which come to the 
General Post-office are,in the first instance, grouped 
together, and then sorted for the various district 
offices in the General Post-office. It would, of 
course, be much more easy to divide the letters 
with rapidity if legibly marked S.W., or N., as it 
may be, than if the street and neighbourhood 
were simply mentioned. 

There is no arrangeinent in this vast metropolis 
which is more surprising to a stranger than the 
collection and delivery of the London district and 
inland letters. In 1859 the distance over which 
mails were conveyed by mail-coaches, railways, foot- 
messengers, and steam-packets was about 133,000 
miles per day, this being about 3,000 miles more 
than in the year ending 1857. In the year 1859 
the whole distance traversed by the various mails 
was thirty-seven millions, five hundred and forty- 
five thousand miles! In 1858 the number of 
letters passed through the post-offices of Great 
Britain amounted to 523,000,000. The average 
to each person in England was twenty-two letters ; 
to each person in London it was forty-six. 

Heaps of letters here meet the eye. What 
mingled notes of joy and sorrow, what won- 
derful surprises, weighty business, and valuable 
property are here sealed up! Letters of love and 
hate, of births, marriages, and deaths,—words to 
delight and words to undo. Their contents, by 
the way, are at times curious; and it has been 
necessary to forbid the carriage by this means of 
glass bottles, razors, scissors, needles, knives, 
leeches, game, fish, vessels containing liquids, 
gunpowder, and similar sweetmeats. 

If we look into the rooms set apart for the ma- 
nagement of the foreign mails, the arrangements 
show, in a forcible manner, the wonderful extent 
of British commerce and relationships. Here are 
departments for Austria, Baden, Bavaria, France, 
Norway, Denmark, and'the most northern latitudes; 
the Brazils, Chili, the Equator, Spain, Sardinia, 
Switzerland, United States of America, North 
America, the various districts of India, Australia, 
and other places too numerous to mention. 

Here arrangements are made for the over- 
land Indian and other mails. The letters, news- 
papers, and books are collected in the same 
manner as in the other parts of the General 
Post-office; then they are secured in cases of 
sheet-iron, which, when full, are carefully soldered 
up and inclosed in wooden chests, which are 
branded with crosses of red or black, and marked 
with the name of the district, city, &c., at which 
its arrival is awaited. Some idea of the extent 
of these mails may be formed when it is mentioned 
that each of the boxes referred to weighs, when 
filled with letters and papers, about 86 lbs., and 
that the ordinary Australian mail, exclusive of the 
portion sent overland, generally consists of 480 
boxes of books and newspapers, and 100 boxes of 
letters,—in all 580 boxes. These would weigh alto- 
gether 49,880 lbs., equal to nearly twenty-two 














tons and a half. The other mails are of like 





colossal proportions ; and the preparation for each 
is constantly. going on. 

Large as the area of the General Post-office is, 
in consequence of the increase of business it is 
becoming much too small for its various purposes. 
Hundreds of foreign mail-boxes are stowed in all 
available places, in somewhat picturesque con- 
fusion. As the time comes for the departure 
of a particular mail, the bustle in that department 
increases, and the numerous boxes or baskets, 
when ready, are collected together, and lowered 
by cranes into the waggons which are to convey 
them to the railway depéts or on ship-board. The 
business of this part of the office is much increased 
by the immense number of letters which are sent 
from many parts of the Continent for transmission 
over sea by the English Post-office. The manage- 
ment of the rates, the necessary amount of pre- 
payment of those packets, must cause a great deal 
of trouble, and requires much skill. Leathern bags 
for ship letters are crowded around, and amongst 
the group of communications we notice letters for 
the fleet and for our soldiers in various climates. 

In the upper portion of the building, the news- 
papers, both inland and foreign, are arranged in a 
manner similar to the letters below. They are 
hoisted in surprising quantities by the steam-lifts 
in the same way as the letters. The light and 
certain other sanitary arrangements here, are 
better than in most of the parts below. A large 
room, with a circular roof supported by iron 
girders, is well adapted for its purpose. When 
the bags for inland districts are prepared, they are 
fastened, sealed, and shot down wooden spouts to 
the places where the carriages are in waiting ; and 
with a swiftness to which the most rapid of the 
old posts bears no comparison, the news of the 
metropolis is wafted far and near. 

The book-post has, too, become an important in- 
stitution, and a source of profit and a-great con- 
venience to the public. It would not, however, 
have suited the authors of other days, the issuers of 
ponderous folios; for no book exceeding 2 feet in 
length, width, or depth, can pass by the post. 

If a book weighing less than four ounces be 
sent according to the Post-office regulations, it 
will ‘go for a penny to any part of the United 
Kingdom; and one weighing from 1]b. to 1} Ib., 
for 6d. 

For years past, partienlarly since the commence- 
ment of Sir Rowland Hill’s penny postage scheme, 
constant alterations have been needed in the 
General Post-office. At the present time extensive 
works are in progress, and it may be observed that 
these have improved many defects in the original 
structure. 

Besides the offices in which the letter and 
newspaper sorting is carried forward, there is a 
considerable number of offices in parts of the 
south portion of the building. Offices for the 
secretary, managers of departments, and other 
heads of the establishment, the solicitor, and 
others, occupy much space, and new buildings 
are about to be commenced ; for the General Post- 
office, like the British Museum, has become too 
small for its present purpose. 

Looking at the lower parts of the building, you 
find underground chambers and arched passages 
of massive brickwork, which promise to last for 
|many centuries yet to come: these subterranean 
‘apartments are in some instances tolerably well 
lighted, and are used for various purposes, but are 
‘not fit for human occupation for any length of 
time, In one part accommodation is provided for 
| the letter-sorters and some others who may wish 
_to take refreshment there : here they may at leisure 
time avail themselves of the library which has been 
' provided for them. Hot air is dispersed throughout 

the whole place, and means are taken to carry off 
the vitiated atmosphere. 
| This has been done with good effect in the 
| Returned-letter Office, and it is to be hoped that 
the same plan will be adopted in other offices, par- 
| ticularly in that for sorting the letters, in which a 
| considerablenumberof personsare at different times 
of the day employed ; for, as Dr. Waller Lewis, the 
medical officer of the establishment, remarks, the 
'gas used for lighting, “ mixed as it is with car- 

bon‘e acid, carbonic oxide, and sulphurous acid (the 
latter by absorption of atmospheric oxygen quickly 
| becoming oil of vitriol), cannot be otherwise than 
injurious to the delicate breathing organs of those 
exposed to its fumes; it has been found that the 
thickest and toughest leathers, when subjected to 
the action of those gases in libraries, become in a 
short time destroyed.” 

The establishment ought to find an advantage, 
and doubtless does so, in having a resident medical 
officer, who, besides attending to the general 
health of those engaged in the department, looks 
with care to ventilation and other sanitary pro- 
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visions. We have not the means of comparing 
the amount of sickness and death here with that 
of other Government offices, such as the Treasury, 
Admiralty, or Somerset House, in which consider- 
able numbers of personsareengaged. This might 
be very usefully done, In any investigation of 
this kind for the purpose of testing the effects of 
the sanitary condition of buildings on health, it 
should not be neglected to note the previous em- 
ployments of those engaged. As regards the 
General Post-office, it appears that out of 451 
candidates for the situation of letter-carriers or 
sorters, the greater number had been engaged in 
sedentary employments, and as many as 132, or 
29 per cent. of these were.found to be physically 
disqualified. 

e various. improvements, in ventilation and 
otherwise, which have been made from time to 
time, would seem to have had a beneficial effect 
upon health, It should be borne in mind that 
the greater number of letier-sorters are exposed 
(when not here) to all the evils of the dwellings 
which other workers with moderate means are 
obliged to occupy who are engaged in the City. 
It is to be hoped that a plan which has been 
shadowed forth by the Post-office authorities for 
providing suitable dwellings, properly arranged, 
in a convenient neighbourhood, for such as desire 
them, may be carried out and properly appreciated 
by those who would, with their families, derive a 
very great advantage from improved residences, 











SANITARY PROGRESS.* 


Swansea.—Swansea is the seat of copper smelt- 
ing: new: docks have recently been opened, and 
building is. going on rapidly. The corporation 
purchased certain waterworks, but they are not 
sufficient for the existing and rapidly-iucreasing 
population. A bill is now before Parliament to 
bring in the waters of three streams, by a covered 
conduit, nine miles in length. There will be three 
storage reservoirs for purposes of compensation 
and supply. The conduit will be so arranged as 
to have sufficient fall at the lower reservoirs to 
drive hydraulic apparatus to pump portions of 
water for higher service. By these means, the 
entire area within the borough will be supplied 
with fresh and soft water. The estimated cost of 
these works is 75,0002. Public sewerage works 
are being carried out. under the superintendence 
of the borough surveyor, Mr. Cousins, 

Sunderland.—At Sunderland works of public 
sewerage have been carried out by the local sur- 
veyor. Earthenware pipes have been used most 
extensively, and with great advantage. 

Wigan.—At Wigan public sewers have been 
carried out by the borough surveyor, and some 
4,000 houses have been drained. This work is in 
progress. The corporation have undertaken the 
public water supply, and obtained an Act of Par- 
liament to purchase some works in existence, and 
to establish new works. There has been some 
difficulty at the storage reservoir, in consequence 
of old coal workings, and the corporation have a 
bill in Parliament to obtain more extended powers. 
They wish to complete the reservoir, and to add 
additional storage room. 

Worksop.—At this comparatively small town 
complete works of public sewerage have been de- 
vised and executed; and outlet works to prevent 
fouling the river. Private works of house- 
drainage are going on as rapidly as possible, so 
that by the end of summer most of the houses in 
the town will have been placed in a good sanitary 
condition, 

Wallasey.—Works of sewerage and drainage 
have been devised and executed by the local sur- 
veyor, Mr. J. Thomas Lea. New gas-works have 
been partially completed, and water-works are 
in progress, The Local Board are also in treaty 
for the purchase of the ferries. This place is, 
therefore, ina healthy state of transition. 

. West Ham.—This is a suburb of the metropolis 
in which are situate the new Victoria Docks, a 
considerable portion of the area is some 10 feet 
below river Thames high water, and yet house 
building is progressing rapidly. Works of public 
Sewerage are being carried out over the entire 
area, a considerable length of sewer has been con- 
structed at a dead level. The outlet is at low 
water of a spring-tide, and the leading main 
sewers have only a fall of 3 feet to the mile. The in- 
Verts to the sewers, in the low district, are of cast 
iron, and have had to be laid in water. The whole 
of the subsoil being affected by land-springs; as, 
also by the river water. The sewage and subsoil 
water is to be pumped. The Messrs. Galloway, of 
Manchester, are making duplicate steam-engines, 





* See p. 244, ante. 


with four pumps 48 inches diameter. Two pumps 
to each engine. The sewage must be disinfected, 
and the effluent water will be passed to the 
Thames, The pumps are so arranged as to deliver 
against the tide, rising and falling with it, so as 
not, at any time, to expend unnecessary power. 
The public sewers have manholes and ventilating 
shafts, in which sewer gases will be disinfected by 
passing through charcoal. 

Sanitary progress has not been very rapid, if 
we consider the question in reference to the 
whole country. The Public Health Act, 1848, 
and the Local Government Act, have been ap- 
plied to some 314 cities, boroughs, towns, and 
places in England. There are, however, upwards 
of 12,000 parishes in England and Wales. Many 
cities and towns have not yet adopted the Public 
Health Act, nor carried out any proper sanitary 
works, Liverpool and Manchester have only 
commenced : the local authorities regard sanitary 
works with somesuspicion, and play the step-father’s 
part rather than work from conviction, and with 
a hearty goodwill. So long as there is one un- 
drained street, or one foul cesspool, the work will 
be incomplete. At present cesspools are enu- 
merated by thousands both in Liverpool and in 
Manchester. 

I may give the Society one complete example, 
which, having stood the test of time, may be 
deemed more satisfactory than dry specnlation. 
I therefore lay before you the following par- 
ticulars :— 

ALNWICK AND CANONGATE. 

Particulars of Sewerage and Water-Supply.— 
The drainage area of the district dealt with, is 
about 980 statute acres; population in 1851, 
about 7,000; number of houses and tenements, 
947 ; rateable value, 12,6817. 10s. 

Inquiry under the Powers of the Public Health 
Act, was held in Alnwick on Wednesday, the 
24th October, 1849. 

The Local Board elected by the ratepayers at 
once took up the question of works, and entered 
into arrangements with the Ordnance authorities 
for a survey. This having been completed, the 
Board requested myself to devise schemes of water 
supply and sewerage for the district; and, after 
preliminary arrangements, the works were com- 
menced early in 1853. The public portion of the 
work was completed early in 1854, and has been in 
successful operation up to this time. The cost 
stands as under :— 

Cost of Public Works in Alnwick :— 

Water-works... ..cccsseccccccsccccs £6,120 0 0 

MOWMOUNin oda sas cece ceceuscaneenecks 4,327 18 11 





£10,447 18 11 
N.B. Some additional works and payments have 
raised this amount to nearly 11,000/., or about 

1,500/. within a year’s rental, as per rate-book. 
The whole of the sewers and drains (with one 
exception) have been formed with earthenware 
pipes, supplied principally by Messrs. Doulton 
from the pottery works at Lambeth. The largest 
diameter of pipe is 18 inches ; the smallest 4 inches, 
internal measure. The lengths laid are as under :— 
Ft. In. diameter. Lineal yds. 

Earthenware pipe outlet 


Ca LECT OORT PET ResG aa 1,540 
Brick arch & stone invert 1 6 “a 66 
Earthenware pipe sewer 1 3 9 933 

Do. do. 1 0 99 1,433 
Do. do. 0 9 99 6,166 
Do. do. 0 6 y» about 1,000 





OGM Ss céecee 11,138 
Or 6 miles and 578 lineal yards. There are also 
54 man-holes, 28 lamp-holes, and 140 street gullies. 
Water Works.—The water is collected from 
springs rising in land belonging to His Grace the 
| Duke of Northumberland, and is conveyed by 
earthenware pipes into a covered service reservoir. 
From this point it is conveyed into the town by 
cast-iron mains, varying from 9 inches to 3 inches 
diameter. The lengths are as under :— 
In. diameter. Lineal yds. 


Earthenware main from springs } 9 oa 4,000 
to covered reservoir ........ 6 = 1,500 





Total earthenware mains.... 5,500 





In. diameter. Lineal yds. 
| Caleb irOmi ORs <cnc cca cceces 9 a 100 





ia den kumar sdnadna aa 8 pe 100 
7 ia nddannadavutdeds 7 pe 109 
‘+ kul wauetacaeneenade 6 pe 1,100 
is eee ey ree ore 4 aa 900 
is keh «deacavtuasanece 3 ia 4,800 

Total of cast-iron mains.... 7,100 





ABSTRACT. 





Water Mains. Lineal yds. 
Earthenware pipes laid from springs.......... 5,500 
Cast-iron main through the town .....-sese-. 7,100 
12,600 





| Or 7 miles and 280 lineal yards. There are also 





45 sluice. valves, 8 wash-out valves, and 90 fire 
cocks or hydrants. Covered reservoir, 60. feet 
by 48 feet by 13 feet 6 inches deep, containing 
about 240,000 gallons of water. 

The service reservoir is about 100 feet above 
the highest part of the town, and nearly 300 feet 
above the lower parts. The service is constant. 
Water can be thrown by means of hose fixed: to, 
any fire-cock over the highest building by the 
pressure in the mains. After hose has been taken 
to the site it can be fixed and in work within 
thirty seconds,—a iths inch jet being in full play. 
One, two, or more jets may be in action at the 
same time, with full effect. 

The outlet sewer delivers its contents at about 
one mile distant from the centre of the town, 
and remote from any houses. The refuse is being 
turned to use by one of the farmers of the 
district. Since the completion of the public 
works, private works have been carried out. Com- 
mon privies and open middens, covered cesspools, 
&e., have been abolished, and soil-pans substituted. 
Yards and houses have been drained, and water 
taken into the yards and tenements. The extent 
of private works up to the 28th of September, 
1855, is as under :— 

PRIVATE WORKS. 

Drains, §c.—The private drains are of earthen- 
ware pipes, varying from 9 inches to 4 inches in 
diameter. There are now laid 28,160 lineal yards, 
or sixteen miles. 

There are.640 soil-pans fixed and in use, and 
upwards of 1,000 yard-grids and sinks properly 
trapped. 

Water Supply.—The private supply of water is 
by galvanized iron pipe, from 1} inch to } inch 
diameter :— . 

Galvanized iron pipe laid, say .... 10,600 lineal yards, 





Lead pipe laid, say ....cereeseeee 5,300 ditto, 
Total .... 15,900 yards; 


or nine miles of service-pipe now in use. 

There are also 744 bib-cocks, 464 stop-cocks, 
600 kitchen and other sinks, and 20 public traps 
for general use. 

The daily consumption of water is about 80,000 
gallons, or nearly 11} gallons per head. This 
includes street-washing, &c. Private works are 
progressing at present. 

Private drains may require about 4,840 lineal 
yards of earthenware pipe, or 2} miles ; soil-pans, 
107; sinks and yard-grates, about 250. 

House Water Supply may require about 2,640 
lineal yards of galvanized iron service-pipe; bib- 
cocks, about 124; stop-cocks, 77. N.B. These 
lengths have been laid. 

Private House Works have cost :— 
First-class house, rental 40/7. per annum, 


SOWErTAZS.. co ccccceeed €15 3 3 
WHEE Wesccccceececs 11 18 11 





Total.... €27 2 2 


Second-class house, rental 157. per annum, 
Sewerage......seeeee 2711 1 


WHEN a6 ccccceseeeeq 41110 





Total.... £12 211 
Third-class house, rental 7/. per annum, 





Sewerage. ..... ccs. £5 4 4 
WARN cccccsccccecece 247 
Total.... €8 1.11 


Abstract.—Supposing the entire town to be 
completed, the particulars may be represented 
thus :— 


Sewers and Drains— Lineal yards. 





Pablic SOWOTE. «wc cc cccccccecececceceece 11,138 
WOOP Cccccccdccedee tccseseca 28,160 
Additional private sewers laid .......... 4,840 

Wi abasscccdeascocene 44,138 


or, 25 miles and 138 lineal yards of sewers and 
drains, being an average of 6} lineal yards of 
sewer and drain to each individual of the com- 
munity. Therefore, if an average of six persons 
be taken to each house, 38 yards of sewer and 
drain will be required for each house. 


Water Supply— Lineal yards. 
Public Works—Earthenware mains from 











SPFINGS. 00-2 ccccccccee 5,500 
és Cast-iron mains ........ 7,100 
Galvanized iron and lead 
service pipe now laid.. 15,840 
Ditto to be laid.......... 2,640 
TMi cnccsadccces 31,080 
or, 17 miles 1,160 lineal yards. 
Works, when completed— 
Lin. yds. Miles. Lin. yds. 
Sewers and drains, public 
and private... ....+-. 44,138 or 25 138 
Public water-pipes and 
house service........+ 31,089 or 17 1,160 
Grand total.... 75,218 or 42 1,298 


Nearly 43 miles. 
There are also 740 soil pans; 1,250 yard 
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grates and sinks; 868 bib-cocks; 541 stop-cocks ; 
800 kitchen sinks and slop stones. 

On the sewers, 54 man-holes, 28 Jamp-holes, 
149 street gullies, 

On water-mains, 45 sluice-valves, 8 wash-out 
valves, 90 fire-cocks or hydrants. 

Covered reservoir, holding 240,000 gallons of 
water, 








Total cost of the whole— 
Public works, about........+++0+ £11,000 0 0 
Private works, about ............ 10,000 0 0 
TOUCOM cciscssvce £21,000 0 0 


or about once and two-thirds the annual rental 
for complete works. That is, the total cost to the 
owner of a house of 217. per annum, will have 
been 352. But as the law allows the rates to be 
mortgaged for the public works, and the principal 
and interest to be repaid in thirty years, this 
reduces the direct money payment, so that for the 
private works alone, which, as a rule, amount to 
- about half the whole; or, in this case, to 17/. 10s. 

The rates at present are—To repay principal 
and interest on the sum borrowed for public 
sewers and waterworks, ls. in the pound; for 
water alone, that is, salaries of clerk, superin- 
tendent, turncock, and collector, 2d. in the pound. 
For the next thirty years, therefore, a house rated 
at 21/. per annum, will pay :— 
Rate to repay principal and interest on money 

borrowed for sewers and waterworks, Is. in 


ROE o. 5. cdnenebackues on bes oasen cane #1 10 
Por water, 24d. in the pound ...........ee00 0 4 44 


Total rates for sanitary works and water..#1 5 4} 


A house at 7/. will therefore pay 8s. 5}d.; and 
houses at 3/. 10s. will pay 4s. 23d. 

There are many houses at the lower rental, and 
the poor have water without stint within their 
houses, drains to remove it, a soil-pan, kitchen 
sink or slop-stone, all as complete as the house of | 
highest rental. At the end of thirty years, the 
debt on the public works will have been repaid, 
and consequently the cost of management will 
alone have to be provided for; that is, a rate of 
2}d. in the pound. 

Remarks.—The sewers and drains in Alnwick 
have been laid on a new principle. The pipes are 
in straight lines, and uniform gradients through- 
out, At any change of line or gradient a man- 
hole or lamp-hole has been formed, having a 
movable cover. This allows of complete inspec- 
tion, At the man-hole there are flushing arrange- 








ments, so that the whole of the sewers and drains | 
ean be cleansed. ‘The outlet-sewer pipe has a fall | 
of 1 in 400 for two-thirds of a mile inlength. This 
can be flushed from the river, and is preserved | 
free from deposit. 


ALNWICK CASTLE, 


The castle has been sewered with earthenware | 
pipes from 12 inches to 6 inches in diameter. The 
total length is about 1,760 lineal yards, or one 


must be preserved clean and sweet. Wall papers, 
carpets, window-hangings, and bed-curtains, have 
much to answer for. Fever has been known to 
break out in houses the rooms of which have been 
newly papered, when bad or sour paste has been 
used. A floor entirely covered with carpet, un- 
removed, accumulates dirt, and heavy curtains 
impede ventilation. 

Many persons persist in maintaining a fever 
apparatus about or near their houses,—pigsties, 
cow-sheds, stables, fowl-pens, or refuse-heaps of 
one sort or another: sinks and water-closets drain 
into covered cesspools: water is drawn from wells 
only a few feet deep, the water being contami- 
nated by surface infiltration, or rain-water, stored 
in lead cisterns and collected from lead gutters, is 
used. New sewers and drains may be faulty in 
construction, and if so they will become a cause 
of mischief. The end of all sanitary works and 
regulations should be to remove impurities with- 
out atmospheric or terrestrial contamination, and 
to preserve the subsoil, water, and air pure with- 
out and within dwelling- houses. 

Sanitary progress has as yet been confined to 
certain parts of England. On the continent of 
Europe the question is not understood, and the 
disputes in England as to the proper mode of 
sewering and draining towns have retarded pro- 
gress. Paris remains a city of cesspools, and 
where sewers have been formed they have been 
made on the plan of admitting men to walk and 
to work in them. American engineers have 
visited England to see for themselves, and I believe 
with beneficial results. We have brick sewers 
and earthenware-pipe sewers to point to in actual 
work, and the make of earthenware pipes is 
steadily increasing. Some short time back the 
weekly make of earthenware sewer-pipes was not 
less than twelve miles, and the make of soil-pans 
about 1,000 per week. 

Those who know the sanitary state of England 
will acknowledge that, as yet, there is no room 
for boasting : our towns, in too many instances, 
remain with defective waterworks, and the streets 
have foul sewers, and the houses fouler cesspools, 
Noblemen’s mansions, and country houses, are in 
the worst possible sanitary state. If there are 
sewers and drains to houses, they are square in form, 
large in dimensions, and allow all the foul refuse 
to saturate the ground beneath the basement. 
Water is drawn from wells sunk into a tainted 
subsoil, and is retained in leaden cisterns, and 
is drawn through pipes of lead. The houses 


| have no proper means of ventilation, many rooms 
| have no direct light from the sun, and yet people 


wonder when they lose their health in such places, 
The smaller and ruder abodes of the Middle Ages 
possessed some advantages, insomuch as the wide 
flues and open fire-places allowed of ventilation, 
rushes for carpets, and surface filth, might work 
less injury than covered drains and closed cess- 


mile. Old drains, cesspools, and privies, have been pools. 


taken up and soil-pans put down. The whole cf | 
the castle sewers and drains can be flushed from | 
tanks formed at the head of the drains. | 

The practical engineer will notice that the outlet | 
sewer at Alnwick is exceedingly small for the drain- | 
age area (980 statute acres). The fact is, this area | 
has not been considered with reference to the di- | 
mensions of the sewers. All existing surface and 
other outlets for storm waters have been improved, | 
and these tuke off such excesses. The street- | 
gullies, yard-sinks, and down-spouts are carried | 
direct into the new sewers and drains, there being | 
overflows at several points to relieve them of any | 
surplus water : ordinarily there are not more than | 
four or five inches in depth of sewage in the 
main outlet, and it israrely full. The system has 
been in action six years without detriment, public 
or private. 

When cholera broke out in Alnwick several | 
cases occurred in houses of a superior class, without | 
any apparent cause beyond this, the subsoil was 
damp. On opeuing this street for new sewers, 
the ground was black and fetid for 10 or 12 feet 
in depth. The old moat, or town ditch, had tra- 
versed this line, hence the foul state of the strata. 

In advocating sanitary works and sanitary 
regulations, the promoters of such measures must 
not be charged with being egotists and visionary 
dreamers. On the plea of comfort alone these 
necessary means of cleanliness should be insisted 
upon, because evidence proves that a filthy people 
are nearest to dumb brutes in feeling, habits, 
and conduct. Nay, they are worse than many 
brutes by the amount of intellect they possess. 

All preventive means of disease in excess do not 
reside in sewerage, drainage, and a water supply. 
There must be surface cleansing and ventilation, 
both of streets and of houses, The interior of all 





houses must not only be well ventilated, but they 


Those who know, by experience, the sanitary 


state of the Continent, will think we in England 


possess some advantages. The dread of ventila- 
tion is general over the whole of Europe. 

To aid “sanitary progress,” architects and engi- 
neers have duties to perform of the utmost 
importance to the welfare of the community : 
houses must be so planned, so built, and so fur- 
nished as to enable the inmates to secure shelter 
from the elements and to enjoy health. 

The site for the foundations of any house must 
be effectually drained. 

Sewers must be external to the main walls of the 
house; there must be full means for inspecting 
and cleaning them by water. They must be fully 
ventilated, and the gases disinfected. 

Drains within the house must be water and air 


, tight. At junctions with the sewers there must 


be means to prevent any indraft of air from the 
sewers, 

Water-closets must, in all cases, be in situations 
of easy access, but against an external wall, and 
having full means of permanent ventilation to the 
open air. 

Sinks, slop-stones, and waste-water pipes, should 
also be placed in rooms or spaces, against external 
walls. The waste-water pipes should communi- 
cate with drains formed outside the walls, rather 
than with drains within the house. 

Cisterns to contain water for domestic use 
should not be placed over water-closets, nor over 
nor near dust-bins. The waste or overflow-pipe 
should not communicate direct with sewers and 
drains, but should have such means of connection 
as to render any back draught of sewer gases to 
the water impossible. 

Lead should not be used for cisterns, or for con- 
duit, or for service-pipes, if the water acts on it. 
Soft waters generally, and some hard waters, act 





on lead, and poisoning by lead is far more com- 
mon than the public imagine. Wrought-iron 
tubing with screw joints, may be used from house- 
service pipes to the exclusion of lead. 

Where water is drawn from wells, great care 
should be taken to avoid subsoil contamination : 
sewers should be so constructed as to be 
beyond suspicion. No amount of mechanical 
filtering renders foul water pure. If, therefore, 
sewage and cesspool fluids filter through the sub- 
soil, and mingle with the water of a well, and this 
water is used for drinking, health may be injured. 
There are thousands of cases in this country where 
wells are poisoned by such means. 

Halls, corridors, and staircases should be fresh- 
air chambers, or reservoirs to any house. There 
should be means of full, free, and constant venti- 
lation at all times during all seasons, communi- 
cating with the external air, and letting in fresh 
air. If there is any apparatus for heating air, 
there must also be a constant and due admixture 
of natural air, whatever the external temperature 
may be, and the more of natural air the better. In 
this climate persons in health may breathe external 
air all the year round with advantage, to the ex- 
tent of sleeping with an open window. Let a 
thermometer be placed in a bedroom, and if the 
temperature is raised during the night by the 
animal warmth of the inmates, mischief has been 
inflicted. 

Houses may be too large on plan. This is always 
the case when there are rooms, halls, or corridors, 
without full external light. These remarks are 
applicable to public buildings also. 

The basements of buildings should be fully ven- 
tilated. There should be no chance for emanations 
from subsoil, sewers, or drains, rising into and 
through the inner rooms. Buildings exert what 
may be described as a pumping power; that is, a 
power of drawing in air with considerable force 
from beneath and around. This is the case when 
the temperature within the house is higher than 
that of the external air. = 

Let those who object to means of external ven- 
tilation consider the problem. There must be 
circulation of air in any house or room or suffuca- 
tion would ensue. To have circulation there must 
be change and expulsion of air, and if air flows 
out of any room other air will flow in. If the 
sewers and drains offer the readiest means of 
inlet, then these foul and injurious gases will find 
their way in. The only safe meaus to prevent 
this is to provide liberally for a permanent inletting 
of pure air. 

All dwelling-houses, and all rooms in such 
houses, should have means of ventilation suited to 
the varying uses of houses and rooms in modern 
life. Every room should have means of ventila- 
tion, independent of the door, at or near the 
ceiling. If all inner-door spaces were formed 
from floor to ceiling, the space above the door 
architrave may be made to open independently of 
the door. Large parties and crowded rooms are 
seldom provided for in modern houses. 

Sunlight is of the utmost importance : any plan 
which renders sunlight impossible is defective. 
Architectural grandeur cannot compensate for such 
defect. 

As to Sewerage and Drainage.—There are sites, 
generally sand and loam, constituting a sort of 
quicksand, which sewers and drains cannot render 
dry. The sources of wet may be beneath, and 
water is raised and held by the power of capillary 
attraction. Such sites should be avoided, or the 
foundations and basement should be raised, by 
means of concrete or other dry material. 

The external subsoil should, in all cases, be 
isolated from the basement walls. This may be 
done by dry rubble walls, or by open or by closed 
area walls. In any case, such external spaces 
should have full means of ventilation. 

Public buildings are generally too large on plan: 
this is the case also with many private houses. 
Enclosed courts, long corridors, double rooms— 
that is, rooms on each side of internal passages— 
and all rooms having borrowed lights, form objec- 
tionable plans. Separate pavilions, with corridor 
connections, covered or open, may probably prove 
the best form of plan even for private establish- 
ments. For asylums, hospitals, and such-like 
buildings, the pavilion plan is alone allowable. 
The New Houses of Parliament might have been 
broken into pavilions with advantage. 

The extent of the civilization of Egypt is seen 
in massive granitic ruins, in mysterious pyramids, 
and in countless myriads of mummies. In India 
we find vast ruins of cities, and huge tanks for 
irrigation and water supply. We have the ruins 
of ancient Rome, attesting to her former grandeur 
and greatness, but her amphitheatres and aque- 
ducts do not measure the extent of the Roman 
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empire, or any works remaining above ground, but 
rather, the buried pottery, found at intervals, 
attest the former extent of Roman arms and 
Boman civilization. The apparently frail vessel, 
turned from the Roman potter’s wheel, outlives 
even history, and comes to a resurrection long 
after the cloud-capped towers and gorgeous palaces 
have crumbled to dust, and their sites have been 
returned to the uses of the husbandman. Etruria 
is the name of a nation older than the Roman: 
Etruscan is now chiefly applied to the products of 
the Etruscan potters’ art. In our modern sanitary 
progress, we are writing an enduring history with 
the most humble material,—earthenware sewer 
pipes and agricultural drain pipes. The brick and 
«ement of London will moulder into irretrievable 
decay. There may not be even the fragment of a 
broken arch of London Bridge for Macaulay’s 
New Zealander to stand upon: the sands of the 
sea may have filled up and buried your noble docks : 
<lesolation may reign supreme over the entire sur- 
face of this land ;—how brought about, I will not 
argue: civilization is ever changing the seats of 
commerce, and, if the bad passions of man can be 
curbed, there are natural and elemental changes 
and causes of inevitable decay. In this world 
nothing is but what is not: there is no perma- 
nency, but one continuous round of birth, growth, 
maturity, decay, and death. The pure religion of 
Christ will endure: all that constitutes Great 
Britain may have passed into oblivion; and her 
power and extent of empire may be known best 
by buried sewer and drain pipes, laid during the 
days of her sanitary progress. 


RosBert RAWLINSON. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION.* 


In our last notice of the drawings at the Archi- 
tectural Exhibition we named some of the designs 
for churches and chapels, and hinted at the ques- 
tion which has at other times received attention in 
these pages, of appropriate form and character for 
edifices of the class. We cannot pursue this most 
difficult question fully at present ; but we advert 
to it as capable of receiving elucidation from such 
drawings as there are in Conduit-street. 

It is only clear that the architecture for 
churches and chapels has still to undergo 
great change. To preserve what may be valuable 
in the associations of old structures which 
have been long used, and yet to produce the 
suitable form for seeing and hearing, is the 
problem that is being worked out slowly for each 
form of ritual, and under many disadvantages 
from the too dominant influence of precedent and 
absence of definite conclusions as to the ritual re- 
quirements themselves. It is to be regretted, how- 
ever, that there should be, as still, a wide sever- 
ance between convenience, use of old details, and 
true art. All these should be present or concur- 
rent; but seldom do we find a design remarkable 
for attention to more than one of them. Putting 
together the buildings which best admit of com- 
parison, small churches with dissenters’ chapels, 
considerable improvement in the former, certainly 
is noticeable; whilst the latter, though designed 
even more frequently for their use, decoratively 
either fail altogether, as regards the esthetic 
impress for the religious use, or they still carica- 
ture the Gothic detail. 

Some of the principal designs for churches are 
amongst works in the West Gallery, which we 
have yet hardly mentioned, and comprise chiefly 
designs belonging to two competitions—those for 
the building of the church at Heigham, Norwich, 
and the Roman Catholic Church of Saint Peter 
and Saint Paul, Cork. The latter competition 
was the subject of much controversy, after the 
award. We have already named a drawing (292) 
of an interior according ‘to the design which we 
presume is to be carried out at Cork. That the 
Medieval associations should be preserved in the 
Roman Catholic Church, at special disadvantage 
éven, as might be supposed, to a form of worship 
in which seeing the altar is essential, is at least 
more comprehensible than is the retention of all the 
defects of the form as in many of the chief edifices 
erected for the Protestant ritual. Itis noteworthy 
as fact that whatever defect there was in the plan 
of the more prominent examples of the early Chris- 
tian church, by the thassiveness of piers, and their 
number arising from repetition of aisles,the chancel 
was never “ well developed” as in the Medieval 
Plan followed by the modern Gothicists ; while in 
the well-known old example, lately referred to by 
us, it consisted in the railing-in of a portion of the 
body of the church. The abbey churches, like the 
church of Westminster, had, for special reasons, a 








* See pp. 195, 228, 251, 260, ante. 





similar arrangement in the nave, to that of the 
cancelli, or rails, but combined with the develop- 
ment of the eastern arm of the structure. The 
somewhat analogous arrangement in parochial 
churches where there are aisles or chapels to the 
chancel, was always combined with the length in 
an eastern direction, which the further it is ex- 
tended, becomes thereby the more unfavourable 
to use of the aisles—since the altar would not 
be seen from the greater portion of those aisles, 
even with arches opening from the nave and 
chancel into the aisle or chapel, or whatever de- 
vices of hagioscopes. Considering the unfitness 
of the Medieval plan, therefore, it is not sur- 
prising that it’ should be in course of abandon- 
ment. Its acceptance was part of the belief im- 
posed upon the profession, that architecture con- 
sisted in symbolism. The tentative efforts that 
have been noticed by us, at bringing the chancel 
area within the structural nave, or of narrowing 
the aisles, and the disuse of the lofty screen, are 
steps in the direction favourable to the ultimate 
prevalence of true art and good church archi- 
tecture. 

The designs for the church at Cork, whilst 
made specially for a restricted site, indicate the 
same tendency in the churches of the Roman 
Catholics, as we have recognized generally. In 
all the more important of these designs, the 
dogma of the “well-developed” chancel is vir- 
tually abandoned, and the church takes nearly 
the plan that would be best for the view of the 
altar from all parts. There is a peculiar similarity 


in the decorative features of the principal designs, | 
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into the comparative results of methods of different 
schools, in drawing from sculpture. Too much 
time may be spent on cross-hatching with a point. 
The despotism of the delineative process leads to 
exaggeration in finials, crockets, and other details, 
from which the “ Monuments about to be erected 
in the Cemetery of Bruges, Belgium” (270), from 
Mr. Shaw’s designs, are not free,—exeellent, how- 
ever, as these designs are in many respects; 
though all ponderous masses over graves may be 
not according with the most approved sanitary 
views. The design by Mr. Shaw which we first 
had in view is that for the “ Priest’s House about 
to be erected at Droogenbosch, near Uccle, Bel- 
gium,” which is certainly piquant in the features 
of the library and the “ balcony,” and the circular 
conical-capped staircase turret, and has a very 
clever chapel interior, the roof timbers of which 
are ornamented, and wherein effect is produced by 
simple means, such as we have ourselves always 
pleasure in finding out where the result to 
which they conduce is great in proportion 
to them. Whether the entire building would 
be equally successful in execution, unless as 
an imitation, we are inclined to doubt. 

On the table are to be found photographs of 
designs by Messrs. Evans & Pullan, for Lille Cathe- 
dral, which obtained the third silver medal, and of 
Mr. Pullan’s design (specially mentioned) for Con- 
stantinople Church. The latter design we spoke 
of when it was exhibited at King’s College; and 
the other we have found too recently to allow of 
examining it with due care. 

The designs for the church near Norwich do not 


as in those of the ceilings and roofs; and these manifest the same originality with other attri- 
features have great mezit. We have referred to| butes of art, as may be found in some of the 
those of Mr. Pugin’s interior ; and it would be designs for churches named in our former notice, 


difficult to find finer features of detail, or a better 
manner of their combination, than we see in 
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or found in those for the church at Cork. The 
Roman Catholic will thence, perhaps, reason or 


Messrs. Hadfield & Goldie’s interior view (62) of infer, as some have, that there is hope for art only 
their design, the “ premiated.” In it Mr. Goldie’s | through his particular religious views, We are 
power of drawing has served him towards produc- | not called upon to inquire into, or controvert, 
tion of a design which belongs to the highest class | such an impression; but there must be some ad- 
ofart. The exterior (61) has a noble “ decorated ” | vantage in having the force of tradition settled,— 


window of eight lights; but the canopy over it is 
close under the mouldings of the gable, so that 
the objection which there is to pediment over 
pediment in classical architecture, is suggested. 
The angle tower, with tall, deeply-recessed open- 
ings in the principal stage, has good points. The 
flanks of the church, which, in the drawing, con- 
trast harshly with the front, would probably be 
concealed by neighbouring buildings.-—Mr. 8, J. 
Nicholl’s design (64) is not so successful in the 
open roof and ceiling; but is, in most other par- 
ticulars, deserving similar terms of praise. There 


is distinctive character in the tower, with its | 


crocketed capping—as throughout the design.— 
Mr. G. J. Wigley’s design (63) differs from these, 
inasmuch as it has a South-European character in 
its Gothic, or what is as much Eastern as Italian. 
The front has breadth rather than height; and 
gables and other features are subordinate to the 
general mass. 

We should mention, whilst speaking of Roman 
Catholic churches, that besides the sketches by 
Mr. Goldie in the Great Gallery, and already 
named, the Exhibition contains an “ Interior 
View of Holy Cross Church, Standish-street, 
Liverpool ” (38), remarkable for its good western 
window and porch, but defective as to the form or 
proportion of the finials which crown the but- 
tresses.—Mr. T. Goodman has in the Great Gallery 
(278) a “ North-west Prospect of the Church and 
Presbytery of our Lady of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, Aspull, Wigan,” a picturesque group, 
whereof the nave, aisles, porch, and sacristy of the 
church have been completed; and Mr. Pugin’s 
contributions include a considerable number of 
photographs (320, 321) of churches erected or 
about to be erected from his designs. We may 
also mention as in the Great Gullery, a design 
which, indeed, has merits beyond those of 
drawing, but attracts attention first from the 
ornament of the mounting and the polychromed 
frame, for which we named it some weeks ago. 
We greatly question the advantage of this practice 
of embellishing drawings, whether to the effect of a 
design or upon the mental capacity of the de- 
signer. Even drawing should be regarded as the 
means to an end; and the clever pen-work, which 
is becoming general, should not be allowed to take 
the attention of the architect from the important 
thing, his design, or take that of the observer 
firstly and chiefly. Some architects, no doubt, 
employ other hands on this class of work; but 
young men, who work with their own, are 
most likely to be injured by the practice. The 
manipulation of the brush and colours, on the 
other hand, may be valuable, educationally, in 
design. However, it would be well to inquire 





so that the artist may work from an understood 
point. Itis at least curious that the art or inven- 
tion in structures of the ecclesiastical class, should 
now appear to prevail most where we might least 
have expected it, in designs for Roman Catholic 
churches, or in the works of architects nurtured 
under circumstances wherein there has sometimes 
been asserted as involved a preference for the 
Roman Catholic form of ritual. The preference 
may be said to exhibit itself chiefly in church 
furniture as represented in the views of interiors, 
or seen in some of the manufactured articles 
which were the subject of our last week’s notice. 
It is observable, also, in designs, of which we may 
mention those by Mr. E. Sedding, one (259) “ for 
Reredos and Embroidered Frontal, for the use 
of the English Church,” and the other (260) 
“ for portion of Furniture for Altar.” In both of 
these we recognize good drawing and good art; 
yet, as in the former work there is the representa- 
tion of angels swinging censers, there must either 
be an association of ideas inconsistent with the 
ritual of the English Protestant church, and 
which therefore cannot but be a defect in the 
design and art, judged whether by Protestant or 
Roman Catholic ; or the Protestant ritual must be 
held different from what we have been in the habit 
of considering it. The merit throughout, of a design, 
must be impaired by the misconception primarily 
of what is the end. Of the designs for Heigham 
Church there are several in the West Gallery. Mr. 
R. M. Phipson’s design (54 and 57), proposing to 
leave the tower for after-erection, is scarcely like 
a church externally—from the excessive length, as 
the building appears in the drawing. Mr. J. G. 
Bland’s design (55 and 56) has the advantage in 
the drawing, of a lofty spire; and is good, of the 
imitative “decorated ” character: but the louvre- 
like feature over the intersection of the cross, were 
it to be permanent, would be not sufficiently eccle- 
siastical. Mr. J. M. H. Hahn’s design (58, 59) 
is plain “decorated” and Early English, with spire. 
In Mr. F. Wallen’s drawing (66), we have a 
“decorated” design, with walls of brick with 
white bands, and with red colour to the roof- 
covering in the form of diagonal intersecting 
bands. There is also a design by Mr. J. D. 
Ellis (88). 

There is a clever drawing in the room with 
these works, “ of a Church designed in 1858, for 
competition ” (71), by Mr. John Bentley, also the 
producer of a drawing equally clever (196), 
“ Design for a proposed Clock-Tower and Drinking 
Fountains.” These productions have originality, 
and, indeed, profusion of note-worthy features ; 
but they are of the class which aim at more than 
is built with ordinary funds, or more structurally 
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than sometimes is practicable. The design, 196, is 
for a diminishing square: tower, ornamented ‘at: 
the top with facets, gablets, and pinnacles, sur- 
mounted by a belfry stage, with a tiled and lead- 
covered capping. Lamps project from the base, 
and a fountain appears on one of the sides; but 
these features have little association with the 
tewer, except the accidental connection. Those 
designs which display the greatest wealth of 
detail are not necessarily the best, though the 
details-be individually good, and available funds 
ample. A now common vehicle of this wealth 
is iron-work. ‘Ihe improvement made in the 
manufacture was indeed wanted; but it should 
not be forgotten that metal-work can give 
little to architectural effect in works which are 
of masonry or brickwork ; that it is best applied 
where there can be no harsh contrast between 
mass and tenuity; and that, like every other 
manufacture, it should be the servant of archi- 
tecture, and not contend with other competitors 
for mastery over it. That there is this tendency 
is shown in many designs, even of architects, 
and in one (201) “for a Bracket Clock for a 
Church Tower,” by Mr. G. R. Hartshorne. 

The question of appropriatecharacter for churches 
may derive illustration from the design No. 90, in 
the West Gallery, “ for Chapel of the Holy Trinity, 
Knightsbridge,” by Mr. Charles Gray. It is inte- 
resting chiefly from the effort made to harmonize 
the introduction of galleries with internal effect, 
and at the same time to avoid obstructive nave 
piers. Two designs with this object are shown: | 
in the principal one, twisted columns of iron, in| 
two tiers, are used; whilst, in the other design, 
support appears to be given to the open-timbered 
roof by struts from the gallery front: but a sec- 
tion is wanting to explain the proposal. The ex- 
terior design, which is elaborate and clever, is 
labelled ‘‘ Italian Gothic,” an impolitic course, to 
say the least, as standing in the way of apprecia- | 
tion of what there really is here, of art. We look 
forward ‘hopefully to a time when no other style 
will be recognized for use except one of the time, 

gand’when the public will cease to demand an old 
name as voucher for the claim preferred. 

Perhaps we might be deemed wrong in looking 
for ecclesiastical character in a synagogue: we 
can, however, call to mind buildings of this class 
that do not entirely want a character which is 
special and appropriate. The Synagogue in Upper 
Bryanstone-street, Bryanstone-square, is not likely 
to add to the number. Mr. G. Low’s design for it 
(302 and 313), internally at least, is of the class of 
poor Itulian productions ; and Mr. Collins’s “ First 
Sketch” for the building in course of erection 
from his design, is externally (160), an unfortunate 
mixture of styles, some of them like the Saracenic, 
unfitted by association for the uses of the particular 
sect, and internally (161) has the very questionable 
arrangement of an upperrange of arches, the massive 
piers of which are carried by slight iron columns. 
Mr. J. G. Stapleton exhibits in the same frame 
with a drawing already noticed, several views of 
congregational chapels, works on which he has 
been engaged. The chapel at Wandsworth, Gothic 
“Decorated” (166), accommodates about’ 900 
persons, at a cost of 2,300/. In the interior of the 
chapel at Cobham, Surrey, there seems a waut of 
a collar, or tie, to the feet of the rafters resting on 
the head of the range of dormers. 

We are better satisfied with the sort of design 
that‘there is in the small churches of which views 
(anastatic prints)are exhibited by Mr. R. J. Withers. 
Variation of outline and details, and adaptation 
to different circumstances of materials, have here 
been attended to ;—albeit, a nineteenth century 
character is not wholly attained in the stone- 
built churches. “ Narraghmore Church, Ireland, 
as altered and remodelled” (203), has a massive 
bell-turret carried on corbelling and a buttress; 
and “ Warlington Church, Surrey ” (204), has the 
timber belfry carried on the roof. “ Little Caw- 
thorpe Church, Lincolnshire ” (208), perhaps the 
best of the designs, appears to be of red brick, 
with dark-coloured bands, the square reveals 
being filled in with Decorated tracery: there are 
no buttresses; the separation of nave and chancel 
is but slightly marked, and there are no aisles,— 
the arrangement in all the latter particulars 
being in accordance with the tendency in church 
architecture that has already been spoken of. 
Mr. Lamb’s designs also deserve commendation 
amongst the number of those for small churches. 
There may be somewhat too much repetition of 
forms and details peculiar to this architect, but 
we prefer that to the other practice that has been 
common, of repeating with little variation old 
models. The “ Design for Bagley Church, York- 
shire, about to be rebuilt” (271), is at once recog- 
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nizable by its moderate height combined with cruci- 
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form plan, and its square lantern at the intersection 
of the cross. The “Design for re-erecting the 
District Church of the Parish of Ham, Surrey” 
(272), however, is different. It has a peculiar form 
in the tower at the junction of the square with the 
octagon lantern stage: the angle has, instead of 
the ordinary weatherings, a species of roof cover- 
ing, the effect of which is not so satisfactory as 
that of other details of the design. Mr. Lamb 
exhibits four other drawings of recently erected 
buildings, in Gothic style of one character or 
another. The Rectory House, Copdock, near 
Ipswich (264), has a singular effect from the dif- 
fering height of the walls, and the treatment of 
the whole roof apparently as a “lean-to.” The 
“ Station Inn, Penshurst” (265), resembles many 
of the old houses of the district, in the tile-faced 
overhanging upper story. The “ Entrance Front of 
Newton Hall, near Dunmow ” (266), best exhibits 
what, however, is common to all the designs in 
some degree, the good grouping. Projections, with 
corbie-stepped gables in the chief buildings; a 
plain doorway; a lantern on the main roof; a 
square kitchen building, with lantern or louvre; 
other offices helping the effect of the centre; and 
the use of materials in stripes; are the simple 
elements which conduce to very successful effect. 
In the “ Vicarage House, Great Kimble, Bucks” 
(267), the roof-covering is: brought down over the 
bay window, ina common but effective manner. 
In the course which our remarks have taken, 
we have been as yet content with the mention 
made in our. preliminary notice, of some of the 
drawings in the Great Gallery, which may first 
attract attention. The works referred to, how- 
ever, should be more particularly described. The 
most prominent of them are the five or six large 
drawings and sheets of drawings exhibited by the 
author of a work that we have already named, 
The sheet numbered 226 dis- 
plays plans and views of six or seven buildings 
recently completed in the north of England; the 
drawings 227 and 229 are views of the Forum 
Romanum restored, one looking towards the Capi- 
tol and the other towards the Colosseum, to illus- 
trate the question as put—“ Is it to be Classic ? ” 
whilst another large sheet (228) shows “ A Cluster 
of Ancient Cathedrals, Churches, and Domestic 
Buildings existing in England;” for the alternative, 
“Or is it to be English?” Various views of 
Alnwick Castle, “a Building recently enlarged, 
externally Medicvalized, and internally Italian- 
ized,” appear under No. 230, Mr. Wilson had in 
the Exhibition, when we first visited it, a sheet 
of plaus, which we mentioned, to exhibit the 
merits or demerits of the Italianized interior. 
This lot of elaborate drawings was withdrawn, 
under an idea that an exposition of Signor 
Montiroli’s work might not be agreeable to him 
until completion of the work. ‘The immediate 
direction of the operations, those due to the English 
architect, Mr. Salvin, and those due to the Italian, 
has been from the commencement, nearly five 
years ago, in Mr. Wilson’s hands, and has involved 
much labour in drawing, directing, and inter- 
preting. Every stone was as far as practicable 
reset in its old place—to retain the peculiar 
character of the ancient masoury. Mr. Wilson’s 
intention is to show by the whole series of his 
drawings, the respective merits of two styles, 
which he regards the one as exotic and the 
other as native; and to show, as in his draw- 
ings of the “ Mansion House and Lodge erect- 
ing at Cheswick, near Berwick-ou-Tweed,” from 
his designs, pliability of the Gothic, as in the 
admission of plate-glass, and of decorations inter- 
nally, as of ceilings corresponding with the ex- 
ternal architecture. Whilst in the Alnwick ceil- 
ings, the beams are concealed, and height is sacri- 
ficed and extra labour incurred, his own designs 
show that the beams may be made to form part of 
the ceilings. But we donot see that his designs, 
clever as they are, and his elaborate illustration of 
Alnwick, or his way of stating the case of Gothic 
against Classic, will help quite as he supposes, to 
settle the matter at issue. One of his designs, is 
mainly Italian; and the house at Cheswick, would be 
called Florentine or Byzantine, rather than Gothic. 
It is a combination from many styles, the Eliza- 
bethan amongst the number. Cables, each pierced 
with small circular lights, grouped so as to 
resemble the cusped circle; bays in two 
stories, crowned by a parapet formed of small 
arches; a central portion of the front, car- 
ried up and covered by a flat roof; wide bal- 
conies on cantilevers; the windows of the lower 
story arch-headed, without mullions, and grouped 
three together; and the upper story windows 
similar, except that the head is filled in as solid, 
with a cusped perforation; and a penthouse to 
the lodge, all round it, boldly projecting on canti- 





levers; these are.the features of a design which is 
very clever, but shows certainly not the pliability 
of Gothic. Werewe to look at his designs to find 
the bent of the author’s mind, we should discover 
it to be towards Medizeval Italian, but castellated 
Florentine rather than a more defined Gothic ; and 
this is shown in his buildings at Alnmouth-by- 
the-Sea, of which drawings were also in a former 
exhibition. It is impossible not to be délighted 
with the matter which the author has so labori- 
ously put together in the three drawings, 227, 
228, and 229,—scene-painter’s work, though the 
colouring for the marbles in the Roman Forum 
is, and exaggerated. The cluster of English 
Medizval buildings ought to be carefully re- 
drawn, and.engraved for publication. In the 
Forum we should be disposed to ask whether 
the monumental columns, with plain shafts, are 
not too numerous, and whether all the structures. 
and objects are not too much crowded together. 
But taking the representation as correct, the 
comparison of any actual group of buildings with 
an ideal group is not a fair. one: the Medieval 
picture should have been one of a market-place 
with town-hall and cross. 

Mr. Truefitt is doing something towards the 
settlement of the question put by the author 
last-named, and to hasten other good ends. 
His several works recently erected at Holloway, 
and others designed (243. to 253), are nearly 
all of them of that class of suburban house- 
buildingswherein generally fresh art is most needed 
at this juncture, and mistake, whether as to de- 
coration or as to styles, has been most complete. 
The avoidance of all imitative material; the use 
of stone in the manner which combines the 
utmost effect with the smallest expenditure of 
that expensive and perishable substance; the 
dexterous use of breaks and sets-off, to get effect 
and harmonize the internal and external deco- 
rative features; the attention given to the en- 
closure walling, a feature so much neglected 
in buildings of the first class; the use of 
features of the Gothic which are serviceable, 
as the gable, and yet the avoidance of window- 
mullions and of all prominent Medieval character, 
are evinced in the designs, whether they be 
sometimes inclining slightly towards one style-or 
sometimes -the other. 
of the future may be, it will and ought-tobe an archi- 
tecture indebted to the Gothic; whilst it should 
not be in character Medieval; and good archi- 
tecture of this kind, we say, is now about being 
produced in the class of buildings where it is most 
wanted. There is only one serious difficulty that we 
see in the way of such efforts as those of the author 
of these designs: it is in the prejudice against brick. 
The London brickwork often has really the mean 
effect imputed’ by the public, and one whieb 
makes the general appearance of a building very 
different from that which is shown in drawings. 
Those who can compare the house lately erected 
at the corner of Bond-street and Burlington- 
gardens; designed by Mr. Truefitt, with the draw- 
ings (253) will be scarcely satisfied with the effect 
that the new brickwork temporarily has; and 
the whitewashy effiorescence, to nine house-pro- 
prietors out of ten, and to most surveyors of 
London estates, would be so offensive that it 
would lead to the cementing of the front. This 
difficulty at the threshold of art is one which we 
should be glad to know how to get over. Cement 
may doubtless be used, not in imitation of stone- 
work, and so as to be the vehicle of some degree 
of art; but there are objections in the lifeless 
appearance of the surface, or in the dirt which soon 
becomes offensive erough to induce an application 
of ochry colour or glistening paint. “A Pair of 
Cottages at Toppersfield, Essex” (249), shown 
with the works we have mentioned, may give 
some hint towards the provision in labourers’ 
cottages, of the accommodation required including 
three bed-rooms, for a moderate sum. Our present: 
author provides the third bed-room of one house 
on the ground-floor, in the centre of the front 
portion of the plan, and the room of the other 
house in the same position on the upper floor. 

Never wasa valuable chance so thrown away, a& 
that there has been for art in the design of street 
fountains. We cannot say that the designs in the 
Architectural Exhibition, all are what might have 
been expected from architects. But those, nine 
in number, of Mr. F. P. Cockerell (297 and 300), 
show how much might have been done had the 
work been consigned to proper hands. The 
amphora form, with a hole pierced in it forthe 
water to escape, is a mistake, and contrary to first 
principles of our art; and perhaps the urn form 
in others may be fairly objected to; but there is 
a grace and beauty in the designs generally, and 
in the accessories of their sculpture, such as yet 
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should contribute to the adornment of our streets 
and parks. The “Fountain erected at Spilsbury, 
Oxon” (301), by the same author, is treated as an 
arched recess, surmounted by a wide projecting 
roof; and may be classed with many road-side ex- 
amples equally plain, though not of the same merit. 
Mr. W. G. Smith’s designs (138) are amongst the 
best of the Gothic class; but there are conccits in 
them, such as the excessive chamfering, and the 
form given to the labels in one case, and errors 
against first principle in the arrangement of the 
water spouting from the mimicked rocks. The 
best Gothic fountain appears in one of Messrs. 
Shaw & Nesfield’s drawings, in their design 
for the Manchester Assize Courts; but it is 
almost too elaborate for probability of execution. 
The fountain just “inaugurated” at Bath, de- 
signed by Mr. C. J. Phipps (344), is only injured 
by the lightness of the iron-work finial to the mas- 
sive stone ; for, as we have said, relative harmony 
is to be studied, as well as the expression of fitness 
of each material. 

We must wind up our series of notices by 
merely naming a selection: of ‘the other works 
that we have examined, but cammot now describe. 
The dgsigns for the Manchester/Assize Courts, 
by Messrs. Crossland, Garling, Green & De Ville, 
Truefitt, Kirkby, E. M. Barry, /Lamb, Pownall, 
Shaw & Nesfield, T. R. Smith, Morgan, J..M. H. 
hn, and T. Allom, were, however, all .of!them, 

‘fess with some one exception, described i by us 

Ath other designs when they were exhibited:a year 
ago; and the designs for the Cambridge Guildhall, 
by Messrs. J. P. Jones (“Floreat Cantabrigiagp ”), 
E. T’Anson (with a device), and De Ville & Green 
(“Suum Cuique ”), were in like manner-spoken of 
on their exhibition at Cambridge. It-cannot be 
too frequently mentioned that, whilst: the names 
of those who exhibit at Conduit-street are but a 
small proportion of those who competed, the 
designs found are scarcely any of them shown 
sufficiently for the purposes of:comparison with 
others. ; 

Mr. W. G. Habershon has several drawings cf 
lodges (215 to 219), brick and half-timbered 
buildings, now erecting at Bedwell-park, Herts, 
for Sir Culling E. Eardley, Bart.; and a view 
(287) of a half-timbered house which he is building 
for Lord Lilford, at Warrington, Lancashire. 
Mr. Edmeston has drawings (312) of stone door- 
ways from houses at Norwood, erected from his 
designs, one of the number being better in effect 
as built than as shown in the Exhibition. Mr. 
G.R.Clarke, Mr. Morgan in his design for the Jews’ 
Hospital, Mile-end, and Mr. G. G. Scott in photo- 
graphs of his Government offices, have contributed 
works differing much, but which each deserve to 
be looked at. We have omitted to name several 
works of decorative art, and amongst them the 
photographs of Mr. M. D. Wyatt’s designs for 
engine and carriages for the viceroy of Egypt, 
excellent as surface-decoration; the cartoons for 
stained glass by Messrs. Lavers and Barraud, some 
capital designs for decorations by Mr. E. Agneni, 
and the drawings of old buildings and details, 
many of which are very interesting, 








TERMS OF CONTRACTS. 

REFORM IN ROYAL ENGINEERS’ DEPARTMENT. 

Sincr our previous reference to this subject, 
Mr. Sidney Herbert has issued a second document, 
with the view of correcting the expenditure of the 
public money in the Royal Engineer Department’s 
building operations. We are not certain that the 
present effurts of the Secretary of State for War, 
patriotic as they are, will, without further steps, 
result in any permanent improvement in the De- 
partment. The existing organization (with its 
double set of officers, whose interests can never be 
made identical, together with their triplicate and 
quadruplicate system) makes it a very diffi- 
cult branch of the public service. The two 
branches should be divided,—one taking the 
military portion of the duty, and the other the civil 
and cach should be responsible for what it does. 

The directions and suggestions given are never- 
theless very valuable, and, if they were acted upon 
by engineers, architects, public companies, and 
employers generally, would considerably reduce 
the cost of buildings, Great expense is now often 
incurred in consequence of the very limited time 
in which buildings are required to be completed 
under heavy penalties, which are often enforced 
under very stringent clauses of contracts. 

Mr. Herbert urges the necessity of consulting 
the customs of the country iu fixing the terms of 
contracts; that when terms are agreed on they 
should be enforced, in fairness to rejected candi- 

tes ; and goes on to say :— 

“3. The following are a few of the numerous instances 





in which the terms originally fixed may enhance, and, in 

deed, in cases which have come under Mr. Herbert’s 
notice, have really enhanced, the cost of public works, 
without any corresponding advantage. 

4. A specification may provide for a description of 
brick which, however good in itself, is little, if at all 
superior to that which is made in the neighbourhood of 
the proposed work. 

5. One description of brick, stone, or timber may be 
insisted upon when a choice of several might be given. 

6. The time for the supply of materials may be so short 
that it is not possible for a dea'er to get a consignment 
from ithe source of supply; and he is obliged, in fixing his 
price, to calculate upon-having to purchase the: material 
in a limited market. 

7..The time for the completion of a work may be so 
short that the contractor has to calculate for unusual 
expense of all kinds, not only in the supply of materials, 
but labour. 

8. Workmanship and fittings may be insisted upon to 
which the inhabitants of a country are not accustomed, 
and which few will undertake, or, if they do, at extrava- 
gant prices only. 

9. ‘No bond shouldbe required, except»when it is:abso- 
lutely’ necessary,°and the payments should be made as 
frequently and the reserves as small as possible. 

10. No contract shonld be made except with those who 
are known to be competent to perform it; but at thesame 
time the most extended competition should be resorted to 
among all that are competent. 

11. In consequence: of the modifications made by Cir- 
culars 411 and 526 inthe system of contracts for large 
works:at home stations, Mr. Secretary Herbertihas reason 
to believe that the public have obtained better:terms, and 
he trusts that officers:commanding the troops.at foreign 
stations will co-operate with the controllers of:army ex- 
penditure and with commanding royal engineers in adopt- 
ing these principles. 

12. It is most desirable that the commarding royal engi- 
neers and controiler-of army: expenditure snonld, from 
time to time, consult those persons-who generally tender 
for engineer works or supplies, including unsuccessful 
candidates, as to the nature of theterms which are most 
advantageous. to them, and that every facility compatible 
with the interests of the service should be afforded to the 
contractor in carrying out the work. 

13. Whenever it is found by actual experience at foreign 
stations that work may be carried on by the hire of work- 
men and the purchase of materials at a cheaper-rate than 
by contract, the former system may be adopted in place 
of either periodical or special contracts.” 





THE COMPETITION DESIGNS FOR SAINT 
ANDREW’S CHURCH, DUBLIN. 


Srrppine out of the old path followed by com- 
mittees in Ireland generally, the committee in 
this matter have, by exhibiting the designs before 
announcing their decision, courted opinions upon 
their merits. It is stated there is a unanimity 
amongst the committee upon the super-excellence 
both in design and draughtsmanship of one set con- 
tributed by an eminent provincial tirm, though a 
paragraph in the accompanying description by the 
authors themselves proclaims one fact, that the 
design as exhibited cannot be executed for the 
limited amount. Rumour alveady attributes an 
injustice to the committee, but we must decline 
listening. “Dam spiro spero” has a composition 
of some merit, both as regards exterior and 
interior—perspectives, in many colours, of each 
being given, with cruciform plan, attributed 
to an official of a certain local establishment. 
“ Excelsior” displays a design in his usual style, 
though his perspectives are of a less pretentious 
character—hardly emanating from a southern 
clime,—probably all the better for artists’ eyes? 
“Resurgam” the first—by the way, there are 
three “ Resurzams”—is happy in his plan—ia 
features, cruciform, with nave, transepts, and chan- 
cel—and equally so in his elevation. The authors 
of a design marked with a shamrock in a ring, 
the A 1 design hinted at above, evince an ability 
in grouping, in richness of detail, and in general 
effect to be admired. ‘ Donec Templa refeceris ” 
deserves and requires investigation, to appreciate 
the designs which are admirably wrought out. 
The plan is very peculiar, perhaps the simplest in 
the exhibition, comprising chiefly nave and aisles, 
but the latter are mere passag2-ways, and their 
usual width is thrown into the nave, that no optical 
impediments might be offered to the seated por- 
tion of the congregation. “ Templa quam delecta” 
is A 2, but we cannot expect to see it carried out 
in its integrity. ‘In fide et in bello fortes” con- 
ributes two designs, one to cost 9,6001., and 
another 10,260/. (sharp to the limited amount), 
but the former is preferable, save in the weak- 
ness of the spire. ‘The perspectives are tinted by 
the same English hand whose colouring of prize 
drawings in a recent competition was noticed. 

“Delta” has four drawings. Tbe manner is 
palpable. Monogram, T in a circle, has ten 
drawings, including an effectively etched perspec- 
tive, with many meritorious pvints, but a glaring 
defect in the flatness of the transept roof, and the 
handling of the wpper part of the tower and the 
spire. 

Gothic is the style adopted by all the com- 
petitors. 





LECTURES IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 


On Tuesday evening the lst of May, Mr. Robert 
Kerr delivered a discourse on the “ Battle of the 
Styles; its Past, Present, and Future; froma 
favourable point of view.” 

Mr. Godwin having been called to the chair, 
said it was a particular pleasure to him to intro- 
duce the lecturer of the evening, because it had 
been his privilege, some years ago, first to make 
‘Mr. Kerr’s writings known to the public, in the 
shape of a series of papers afterwards collected as 
“The Newleafe Discourses.” Mr. Kerr had a 
‘right to be considered amongst the first of these 
‘who urged: upon the public, in our time, ‘the 
necessity of recollecting that architecture is a fine 
art, and upon the profession that.those who prac- 
‘tise it should be artists. 

Mr. Kerr then delivered his discourse, tracing 
the history of architecture in modern times, and 
‘showing the variations which had taken place in 
public opinion. We will give a report:hereafter. 

The. Chairman, at the close of the discourse, in 
proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Kerr (which 
was afterwards unanimously carried), said that if 
the public could be made to know that=seven in- 
teresting lectures could be enjoyed there, together 
with the right of coming at any time into'the 
exhibition of drawings and inventions, for half-a- 
crown, the gallery would not be large enough to 
‘contain the visitors. Knowledge of the art, too, 
would spread ;.oneof the-results of which would 
probably be the growth ofian opinion that,.as.Mr. 
Cockerell had said fourteen years»ago, ‘he who 
would really become:an architect nvust! leave the 
special discussion of'styles, and steadily:dook.to the 
true end and aim of his art. The chairman after- 
wards announced, that on the following Tuesday 
Mr. J. H. Parker (of: Oxford) would deliver a 
lecture on the comparative; progress of English 
and French architecture. 

On Saturday last the Prince Consort paid a 
quiet visit to the Exhibition to see the works 
there displayed. ‘The door-keeper, not knowing 
the Patron ofthe Society, asked for the usual 
shilling for admittance, when, as we are told, it 
was immediately handed to him with evident 
good humour. 





THE OLD WATER COLOUR SOCIETY. 

For the fifty-sixth time the Old Society of 
Painters in WaterColonrs has opened its exhibition. 
On the present occasion it consists of 281 works, 
mostly excellent, though of specially remarkable 
pictures there are perhaps fewer than on some pre- 
vious occasions. Mr. Carl Hawg sends soine of the 
resuits of his recent travels, including an admirable 
and striking drawing of the “ Ruins of the Temple 
of the Sun, Palmyra,” 105. Amidst the wonderful 
assemblage of ruins constituting the ancient 
Tadmor in the Wilderness, Mr. Haag was located 
a week. Amongst his smaller drawings, 224, 
“The Cave beneath the Holy Rock, Mosque of 
Omar, Jerusalem,” will be looked at with great in- 
terest. Mr. I, W. Burton appears to have sent but 
two small heads, but these are of extreme beauty, 
especially 228, ‘‘ Am Schutzpatronentage: in der 
Procession.” Mr. A. P. Newton’s principal pie- 
ture, 69, “Mountain Gloom: the Pass of 
Glencoe,” is powerful, truthful, and large. It is 
a noticeable incident that this excellent picture, 
the price of which was 250 guineas, has been pur- 
chased by a prizeholder of 20/. only, in the Art- 
Union of London, Mr. Strugnell, of the Edgware- 
road, he paying the difference. 

Mr. Duncan has a fine work, badly placed, “The 
last Man from the Wreck,” 14; Mr. 'T. M. Rich- 
ardson, a capital view of Duri:am, 119; and Mr. 
W. Hunt, several of his unappreachable studies. 
The latter varies his contributions by sending a 
pair of miniatures in one frame, 240, which might 
be called, “As I was and as I am.” 

Mr. John Gilbert comes out strongly; his 
“King’s Trumpets” (21), is a remarkably good 
specimen of his powers. Mr. F. Smalifield, too, 
has some very interesting pieces of expression ; 
and Mr. Naftel (see particularly 4, one of the 
watch-towers in Bay of Salerno); Mr. 8. P. Jack- 
son (“Sunset before a Stormy Night, Widmouth 
Bay,” 75); Mr. Davidson (“ Ecclesbourne Glen, 
Hastings,” 44); Mr. Samuel Read (“Tomb of 
Rubens,” 65); Mr. J. D. Harding (“The Forest,” 
76); Mr. Rosenberg, 107; Mr. Birket Foster 
(“ View in Holmwood Common,” 208); Mr. Samuel 
Palmer (“The Ballad,” 112; a powerful sunset 
effect) ; Mr. Joseph Nash, several capital interiors ; 
Mr. 'T’. M. Richardson, Miss Margaret Gillies, Mr. 
J. J. Jenkins, and some others, call for special 





admiration. 
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BRINKBURNE PRIORY CHURCH. 

Tuts building, justly esteemed as the choicest 
ecclesiastical ruin in the county of Northumber- 
land, is in course of restoration, For three hun- 
dred years it has remained untouched, and, com- 
pared with the fate of our parish churches, unin- 
jured. The apices of the gables have fretted 
away ; the south-west angle has fallen ; and, when 
we add that the roof has disappeared, and the 
flooring consequently perished, we have summed 
up the only finger-marks time and decay have left 
upon it. The secluded and sheltered situation of 


the building accounts in great measure for its, 


fortunate preservation. It is built in a valley, 
upon a nook of green sward, on the brink of the 


river Coquet ; and is hemmed in by steep banks | 
as high as the tower of the church, which is there- | 


fore scarcely visible from the adjacent country. On 


the high land around there is still a great deal of | 


wood; and we learn from old charters and sur- 


veys of other buildings, recommending the use of | 


timber “from Brenkborne wode,” that it was 
once a dense forest. The smoke from the priory 


fires was hidden by surrounding foliage: the only | 
clue to its situation, possessed by the pillaging Scots, | 


was the sound of the church bell. Local tradition 
informs us that a foraging party, intent upon the 
well-stocked larders of the inoffensive canons, had 


given up their search for the priory in despair, | 
when the bell, summoning the community toa_ 


thanksgiving for their escape, revealed its posi- 
tion, and guided the enemy to the spot. 

Brinkburne or Brenckburn Priory Church is a 
remarkably fine specimen of the transitional 
period between the disuse of the Norman and 
vigour of the Early English styles. The excel- 
lence of the ashlar work, the use of clustered 
columns and lancet windows, point to the best 
period of Early English; but the doorways, the 
clerestory, and the third tier of lights at the east 
end, possess the Norman characteristic of the 
round arch. Yet this erection was the design of 
one mind, for there is no evidence of any altera- 
tion: the whole scheme was doubtless carried 
out as at first laid down. 


The plan of the church is cruciform. The nave | Alnwick,—a good assurance of their prosperous 


has a north aisle, and both north and south 


transepts have eastern aisles. The total length of | 
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BRINKBURNE PRIORY CHURCH, NORTHUMBERLAND. 


the interior is, 30 feet 10 inches. On the south | Medieval spirit by the unaided exertions of the 
side of the nave the presence of a beautiful arcade | family to whose possession the edifice has for- 
of trefoil arches, springing from slender shafts, in- | tunately devolved. 

dicates the site of the cloister. At a great height} The building has been covered in with a timber 
above this arcade were five lancets, one of which roof, which is coated with small red tiles, of a hue 
had fallen with the south-west angle. Their alti-| quiet enough to harmonize with the weather- 
tude was rendered necessary to catch the light | tints of the old masonry. A wheel window has 
from the south, which would have otherwise been inserted in the gable of the south transept. 
been intercepted by the steep bank of the river. |The south-west angle, which was occupied by a 
The north side of the nave has a clerestory and | staircase turret, the greater part of which had 


a triforium, the arches of both of which are | fallen, has been built up, and here, we believe, is 
round, The East end is lighted by three tiers | the only deviation from a strict restoration. The 
of triplets: the two lower sets are pointed- | staircase, which led through passages in the splayed 
headed, the upper plain and round. The long| pillars of the western triplet to the triforium, has 
slender lights of the transepts are also round- | been built up with solid masonry, and the charac- 
headed. The doorways are all of Norman out- | teristic passages through the pillars themselves 
line, but decorated with Early English orna- | have also been filled in. 

ments. The north-west doorway, in particular, The restoration of the church has been under 


| 


stands slightly forward, as in a porch, and is 
very richly ornamented. In the gable over the 
doorway is a triplet of trefoil arches. The 


tower also partakes of the same intermixture of 


'styles apparent in every portion of this interest-_ 
ing edifice. The Norman features are not always | 
capped by the later style: in several instances | 
|they surmount it; and the character of the) 
masonry also unmistakeably proves that the build- | 


| ing is of a uniform date. 


Of the domestic buildings of the priory nothing | 
is visible. The site is occupied by the modern | 
‘mansion of C. H. Cadogan, esq. 
__ William Bertram, Baron of Mitford, founded 
| Brinkburne Priory. He granted the site, in the 
reign of Henry I., to Osbertus Colutarius, for the 
purpose of founding a priory of Black Canons. 
| Besides the site the pious baron gave the monks 
| lands and woods, and his descendants gave them 
| permission to cut timber out of their forests, to 
| take fish out of their river, and to kill game. 
When we consider that the Coquet is a famous 
salmon stream, and that the moors, with their 
grouse, were close at hand, to say nothing of 
[danger game in the forests, we shall see that 
| these were no mean privileges. The monks had 
also a license to buy and sell in the town of 


' condition. 





The restoration has been undertaken in a purely 


consideration for many years, and a fund was 
collected for the purpose in the last century 
which is still in the hands of the archdeacons of 
Northumberland, unappropriated. We under- 
stand an attempt is about to be made to render it 
applicable to the payment of a clergyman. 
Various objects of interest have been found at 
different times in the building and its vicinity. 
On one occasion a bronze vase was found, con- 
taining nearly three hundred gold rose nobles. A 
large stone, roughly hollowed out, had been placed 
in an inverted position over the hidden treasure. 


/On removing an accumulation of rubbish in the 


interior of the church a coped stone coffin-lid was 
discovered. It was sculptured with a trefoiled 
cross, having a mitre to the right of the shaft of 
the cross, and to the left a pastoral staff. An in- 
scription describes it to be the tombstone of one 
of the priors. These and other relics of the past 
have been carefully preserved. 





Rarrway TraFFic.—The traffic returns of rail- 
ways in the United Kingdom for the week ending 
April 14, amounted to 498,060/., and for the cor- 
responding week of 1859 to 443,310/., showing an 
increase of 54,7507. The gross receipts of the 
eight railways having their termini in the metro- 
polis amounted to 215,582/., and for the cor- 
responding week of last year to 189,586/., showing 
an increase of 25,9961. 
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SENLIS. 


Sens, a small, quiet, interesting French tow», 
in. the department of the Oise, and near to the 
Forest of Chantilly, is situated a few.miles from 
Creil, a junction-station of the Northern line of 
railway to Amiens. At Creil, there remains but 
little of its ancient importance: from its peculiar 
situation near the river it was held as a strong 

oint of military defence, and is referred to par- 
ticularly by M. Viollet le Duc, in the part of his 
admirable Dictionary of. the Architecture of 
France treating on military architecture, wherein 
he gives a choice illustration of it. The principal 
remaining ancient edifice of Creil is the church, a 
mest. peculiar. one in shape, partly owing to its 
position, and, perhaps, from a great portion having 
been destroyed, and other work substituted by re- 
storation. There is nothing very interesting in 
its.general features. Not far distant from it are 
the remains .of a small chapel of the eleventh cen- 
tury, or even earlier : it is very much defaced, and 
desecrated to the utmost extent that the French 
could devise in using it.as a cow-byre and loft for 
old bones and rubbish, the whole being surrounded 
by manure heaps. A part of its side wall may be 
seen in an illustration in M. V. le Duc’s work, 

vol. iv. 

On the road to Senlis there is nothing of any 
interest, save the curious dwellings of the poorer 
peasants near Creil, cut out of the solid, soft red 
stone; but. on approaching Senlis. the country 
looks fairer, with the lovely slender spire. of its 
cathedral sparkling in the day-light, or glowing in 
the sun-set. No geometrical drawing can render 
or tell the charming effect of the beauteous spire of 
Senlis, esteemed by French and English judges as 
one of the gems of France. One cannot help think- 
ing that in that age of geometric design the archi- 
tect must have had a thorough conception of true 
artistic and perspective effects. Apart from its 
excellent construction and lovely decoration, and 
piercing with stars and rosettes,* time has so 
worked his artistic tinting on it, that its mellow 
warm-coloured stone glows like old gold in a.rich 
sun-set. 

A.view is given of tke south side of the spire 
and tower, to show the. varied and interesting con- 
struction connected with the turret staircase, 
which, although different from the west side, 
gradually rises into complete harmony, and unites 
all with the most masterly and delightful effect. 
The corresponding turret staircase, at the back of 
the north tower, is worthy of examination, which, 
although requiring the same.construction as that 
on the south side, the architect, in his love for 
variety, treated differently, yet remembering in it, 
as in all parts, what was due to the whole con- 
ceived design. For more enlarged details of a 
part of south spire, M. V. le Duc’s work must be 
referred to again, in his article “ Clocher.” 

It will be seen that there have been some 
changes made in the west front, particularly with 
regard to traceries in windows. The greater part 
of the nave and transepts of the cathedral are of 
Romanesque character. Round the choir are 
small chapels, some containing good painted glass 
and coloured decoration. A sort of gallery is 
formed over the vaulting of the aisles, thus giving 
greatly increased accommodation. Throughout 
the edifice, especially in the facades of transepts, 
additions of Flamboyant work have been intro- 
duced, such as traceried balconies, &c., constructed 
with the fleur-de-lis as a prevailing form. The 
principal entrance doorway is most exquisitely 
carved ; the draperies of the tall statues of saints 
and kings being well arranged and richly em- 
broidered. Remains of ancient colouring still 
exist, especially around the auriols of the saints 
in the niched mouldings of arch. 

Senlis contains, besides its small cathedral, ruins 
of the aneient castle occupied for some time by 
St. Louis 3; and around the town a great part of 
the massive fortifications may be seen. There are 

uso two fine churches in tolerable preservation, but, 
like other sacred edifices, in this quarter especially, 

ey are in a state of horrible desecration,—that 
of St. Frambourg being used as a builder’s depot, 
and quarry if he choose. This imposing, lofty 

hurch, isof thirteenth century date, and hasa fine 
circular apse and entrance doorway, with richly- 
carved foliage in its mouldings and graceful 
capitals. It has:had a central pier in the door- 
pe containing probably a statue of the Virgin, 
+ ag St. Frambourg; but has been despoiled of 
Se a sculpture contained in the arch. 
. : - 
ee h (St. Pierre), of the richest and 





* Fi 
of een ny 2, and 3, show some examples of the piercings 


it pediments above spring of spire, all bein 
; : ’ = 
sete a design. These my not be faithfally correct, 
© appearance, as weil as the eye can make them 
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| 
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noblest Flamboyant, is used as the cavalry bar- 
racks—the aisles being occupied below for stalls 
for the horses, whilst above are the vaulted wards 
of the men. Little remains of another church of 
very early date, that of St. Aignan, which is con- 
verted into a theatre. There are remains of 
others, but they have become gradually so small 
by degrees, that scarcely anything can be traced 
of them. 

Near to Senlis are the ruins of the important 
“Abbaye de Chaly,” having an exquisite little 
chapel, of thirteenth-century work, in good pre- 
servation. 

The illustrations are drawn on the wood by 
Mr. J. J. Laing, from sketches made by him 
some years ago, for Mr. Ruskin. 





ANOTHER NINE-HOURS MOVEMENT. 

Ir is greatly to be deplored that a renewal of 
the late disastrous struggle is threatened by the 
leaders of the workmen in the building trades, 
who have recently been calling meetings and en- 
deavouring to obtain the co-operation of non- 
society men towards the endin view. At a meeting 
on the 21st ult., at the Mitre Tavern, St. Martin’s- 
lane, the chairman explained the new tactics to a 
numerous assemblage, chiefly of carpenters and 
joiners. The “Conference of the United Build- 
ing Trades,” he said, had determined upon adopt- 
ing a different course of organization, by the 
formation of a system of branch houses all over 
the metropolis, and for that purpose London had 
been divided into fifty districts. By the above 
means they believed that the nucleus of an organ- 
ization would be formed that would carry the 
movement in a few months, and prevent the 
masters from being able to learn that the men 
belonged to the union. Several branches had 
ulready been established. After addresses from 
others, several names were enrolled. 

If Courts of Conciliation are to be of any use 
in the settlement of disputes between masters and 
men, now is the time to set them going and give 
them a fair trial; and we trust the Government 
will not “massacre ’’ this “innocent,” but on the 
contrary urge on the projected measure and pass 
it into law without a moment’s delay. 

The building trades’ workmen are in an un- 
settled state elsewhere than in London. 





MASTERS AND MEN. 
BrForeE the Parliamentary Committee on this 
subject, mentioned in .our last, Mr. Thomas Piper 








out from below, by asty sketches in adverse weather. 


wages ;” but the only reason alleged was desire 
for relaxation and opportunity for improving 
themselves; and the argument which the masters 
alleged as to the practical advance in labour was,— 
“ Then you must increase your price to the public.” 
The master builders of London conceded the one 
hour and a half on Saturday, and this was an 
important practical advance of wages; but it was 
felt there was some ground for the concession, 
and that the spirit of the age was in favour of 
such a boon to the workmen. Sub-letting is prac- 
tised to a very limited extent by London builders, 
and certainly not in the largest establishments. 
It is important that the building workman, as 
well as every other workman, should have a free 
labour market. The present system he thought 
injurious. The real market value of labour, and 
the distinctions of quality and skill, were destroyed, 
which was an injustice to the able workman. 

The committee are now determining on their 
report. 





THE MERITS:-OF PERCHLORIDE OF IRON 
AS A DEODORIZER. 


In a report, on the practicability and probable 
efficacy of the plan proposed by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, for deodorizing the sewage of 
London by means of perchloride of iron, presented 
to the Improvement Committee of the City Com- 
mission of Sewers, by Dr. Letheby, their medical 
officer of health, the reporter not only questions 
the advisability of using such a deodorizer, but 
asserts that, two years ago, he found it to be “the 
“least effective, and at that time the most ex- 
pensive of all the deodorizers known;” and, in 
fact, that “‘it has in every instance most signally 
failed as a practical deodorizer.” We have thus 
assertion and counter-assertion opposed to each 
other, and it remains to be seen which is right,— 
the Commission of the Metropolitan Board or the 
medical officer of the City Sewers Commission. 
As for the cost, Dr. Letheby admits that it is now 
only a twelfth part of what it was two years ago; 
but nevertheless maintains that the cost would 
still be enormous, from the quantity requisite to 
make it an effective deodorizer of the London 
sewage and purifier of the Thames. Dr. Letheby 
has his own favourite deodorizer, but the question 
in the meantime bears exclusively on the merits 
of perchloride of iron. Dr. Letheby, we may add, 
attributes the summer nuisance on the river to 
putrefactive decomposition of organic matter in 
the sewage, and not to the cause to which Mr. 
Spencer ascribes it. 











gave evidence on the 24th of April, as master- 
builder, and hon. .secretary tor twenty-five years 
of the Builders’ Society. In reply to the obser- | 
vation of Mr. Potter, that the late strike might | 
have been prevented if the men could have met 
the masters in council, he showed that thirteen , 
masters and nine men discussed the question of 
nine. hours asa day’s labour. After full delibera- , 
tion the masters declined to concede. Subsequently | 
the masons and bricklayers, and afterwards the 
conjoint trades, sought an interview with the, 
masters. The masters replied that they would be | 
ready to receive a deputation if any new matter 


and stronger reascns could be adduced, but it, 
would be useless to go over the same ground again, | 


as the masters could only give the same character 
of reply ; he said tle masters would decidedly wel- | 
come any measures for friendly adjustment of | 
differences; cordiaily agreed with the principles 
of the Bill, but great practical difficulty was | 
apparent to the masters in the working of the 
proposed Courts of Conciliation,—first, because 
the men who might be appointed would be un- | 
acquainted with the masters,—with their per- | 
sonal character ; secondly, because of the extreme 
variety of questions arising in the building busi- 
ness, and the extremely technical character of such 
questions. 

Sir J. Paxton asked what character of questions 
could come before the Council of Conciliation, if 
all the men worked by the day, as he understood 
the vast majority did in the building trade ? 

The witness stated,—Of course the number. of 
questions would be much more limited than in 
trades working piecework ; but still there would be 
many minor questions which could be brought be- 
fore such a council. He doubted the practicability 
of dealing with such a wide question as the nine- 
hours question, because it invaded great fixed 
principles, which custom and expediency had 
established. Did not agree with the witness 
(G. Potter), who stated that if the tenth hour of 
labour was omitted, it would make only 73 per 
cent. difference to the master. It should be borne 





in mind, the deputation did not assign, as a reason 
for the demand.of nine hours as a day, “rise in| 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN THE PROVINCES. 


Steyning (Sussex).—The tender of Mr. R. Pink, 
of Eastgrinstead, has been accepted for erecting 
a new police station at Steyning, at a sum between 
1,700/. and 1,8007. It will be built at the back 
of the Chequers Inn. 


Manchester.—About twelve months ago the 
erection of a branch free library in Livesey- 
street, Rochdale-road, was commenced. From 
the laying of the foundations the building has 
gradually progressed until it now, according to 
the local Advertiser, only requires the finishing 
touches previously to being opened. The plans 
and designs were prepared by Mr. Lynde, the city 
surveyor, and the contractor was Mr. Thompson, 
builder, Cheetham-hill; the clerk of the works 
being Mr. S. Taylor. The fagade of the building, 
which is about 45 feet in length, is of dressed 
stone, in the plain Italian style of architecture, 
and in place of windows has a raised panel in the 
centre of each of the three bays into which it is 
divided. The parapet consists of open stone work. 
The library room is in length 44 feet, by 31 feet, 
and 26 feet in height. It is lit bya lanthorn roof, 
and the ceiling is coved and panelled, some of the 
panels being of open work for the purpose of 
ventilation. The plan for heating and ventilating 
the library was by Mr. Lynde. A shaft or chimney 
about 50 feet high is, from a chamber over the 
entrance-hall, fed with air which passes through a 
screen. The screen is for two purposes: it catches 
all the “blacks” which rush in at the louvres, 
and, by turniug upon it an artificial shower, it 
will, when need is, refrigerate the air before it. 
passes down the shaft. The air on passing down 
the shaft is carried by means of tunnels under the 
library room floor, through which, by means: of 
grids, it rises into the library, and passes out 


through the perforated panels of the ceiling into - 


another shaft. From all the grids of this kind 
the rush of air creates an almost unbearable 
draft, but here it is said the draft is imperceptible. 
Under the floor, and in the tunnels, hot-water 
pipes are laid, over which the air from the shaft 
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passes. Air so passing over heated pipes is, how- 
ever, liable to lose its hygrometric or healthy 
breathing qualities, and, in addition, air so heated 
is injurious to the binding of books, With the 
view of restoring the qualities of the air, here, by 
means of several stop-cocks, small streams of water 
can be emitted out of the pipes, so as to produce a 
kind of imperceptible vapour. In the evenings 
the library will be lighted with four sun-light gas 
pendants, of fifteen jets each. The building will 
be opened early in June, when 3,000 volumes will 
be placed on the shelves. 

Hulme (Manchester).—It has been resolved at 
a public meeting that a new town-hall should be 
erected for Hulme. The cost is estimated by the 
city surveyor at about 7,0007. The building, as 
designed, will be of stone, with the principal front 
towards Jackson-street. The frontage will be 
71 feet, the plot having a depth of 84 feet; the 
whole containing 665 square yards. The erection 
will be in the Italian style of architecture,—the 
elevation consisting of two stories. The main 
entrance will be in the centre of the front, with 
the township offices on the left-hand side of the 
hall, and the overseers’ offices on the right. On 
the further side of the hall, a staircase will give 
access to the second story, which, besides ante- 
rooms, will contain a large room in the direction 
of the frontage, 66 feet long, 32 feet broad, and 
30 feet high. This will be as nearly as possible 
the same size as the principal room in the Man- 
chester town-hall. It will be lighted by five 
windows, looking towards Jackson-street. The 
greatest length of the building (also of stone) will 
face City-road, and on the ground story will be 
the police offices, with the entrance towards City- 
road, as at present, and also a parade-room. 

Leeds.—It is proposed to erect a new corn- 
exchange near the White Cloth Hall. At a meet- 
ing, in the town-hall, of cornfactors and others, 
the markets committee exhibited a plan of the 
corn-exchange at Edinburgh, and it was explained 
by Mr. Filliter, the borough surveyor. That build- 
ing, which is of the Italian style of architecture, 
is 150 feet long and 80 feet wide. It contains a 
large open space in the centre, in which both the 
factors and farmers transact their business, and 
there are factors’ oilices on each side of the build- 
ing. After the plan had been inspected, a good 
deal of discussion ensued, and a general opinion 
was entertained that it was desirable that the 
farmers and the factors should meet in the same 
building, but that there should be separate accom- 
modation for each. A resolution to that effect 
was unanimously adopted. Mr. Alderman Gill 
assured the factors that the committee were 
anxious to meet their wishes, and make the 
exchange in every way a suitable one. He also 
requested all gentlemen who wished for accom- 
modation in the exchange to communicate with 
the borough surveyor, in order that the committee 
might be enabled to decide what extent of accom- 
modation to provide. Plans for the proposed 
building are about to be advertised for. 

Hull.—The prospectus has been issued of a new 
dock at Hull, to be called the Hull West Dock ; the 
Company to have a capital of 400,000/., in 20/. 
shares. It appears that the old docks, which were 
founded in 1774, have yielded enormous returns, 
but that there has been no adequate expansion of 
them to meet the growing trade of the port, and 
that the steam-ship owners are especially dis- 
satisfied. The promoters have subscribed a third 
of the required amount, and the municipal corpo- 
ration and Hull Trinity-house have, it is stated, 
resolved to contribute largely. An Act of Parlia- 
ment is to be applied for, and 4 per cent. is to be 
allowed on calls during construction. The monopoly 
of the existing company expires in 1865. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Edlington (near Horncastle).—The church of 
Edlington has been re-opened by the Bishop of 
Lincoln. The edifice has been rebuilt, except the 
tower, to which a new upper story has been added. 
The edifice, which is in the Geometrical style, ex- 
cept the tower arch, which is Norman, consists of 
a nave, south aisle, chancel, south porch, and tower 
at the west end. The two windows on the south 
of the chancel are of stained glass, a present from 
the vicar’s wife. The rest of the windows are of 
a rough deep-tinted glass. The floor is paved 
with Minton’s tiles. The architect employed was 
Mr. James Fowler, of Louth. 

Bishop Stortford.—A new Independent chapel 
has been opened here. The edifice is in the Italian 
style. The form of the building is oval. The 
galleries, of which there are two, one above the 
other, are carried about three-fourths round the 
building. The front of the galleries is of open 





ornamental ironwork, painted grey. The stairs 
leading to the galleries are carried up spirally in 
the towers in front of the building. The roof 
spans the whole width between the walls, and is 
divided into panels. In the centre is an orna- 
mental skylight, and the windows are filled with 
rough plate glass. The seats are all open, stained, 
and varnished, and are circular, to adapt them to 
the shape of the building. Colour has been very 
sparingly introduced, the object being to avoid 
showiness. The edifice is built of white bricks, 
with Bath stone dressings. The architects were 
Messrs. Poulton and Woodman, of Reading; and 
the builders, Messrs. Young & Co., of Oxford. 
The building is seated for 1,050 persons. 

Kegworth.—Therestoration of Kegworth Church 
has been progressing under the superintendence 
of Mr. Garland, of Nottingham, at a cost of about 
1,400/., and is now nearly completed. The floor 
is of encaustic tiles. The new seats are of Russian 
pine and English oak: the pulpit, reading-desk, 
&e., are of oak. The vestry, formerly the abode 
of an anchorite, is being restored. The edifice has 
been reopened. 

Waltham Abbey.—The committee for the repair 
and restoration of the Abbey Church, Waltham, 
have announced that the church will be opened on 
the 3rd of May. The new gallery is almost com- 
pleted : so is the decoration of the ceiling. 1,000/. 
more is required to complete the chancel end of 
the Abbey. 

Maidstone.—The foundation-stone of a new 
church about to be erected by the Earl of Romney, 
in the Mote-park, has been laid. The architect is 
Mr. Blandford. The church will consist of nave, 
chancel with apsidal end, vestry on the north, and 
organ chamber on the south, north porch, and 
campanile at the west end. It is designed in the 
Early English style of architecture, and will con- 
tain accommodation for 200 persons. 

Dover.—The foundation-stone of the new parish 
church of St. James, Dover, has been laid, in a 
field known as Tinker’s-close, at East-brook. The 
style is Decorated, of the fourteenth century. The 
edifice is to consist of a nave, 93 feet long by 
24 feet wide, with side aisles, each 76 feet in 
length by 20 feet in width. The chancel is 30 feet 
by 23 feet 6 inches, into which an organ-chapel 
opens on the south side, and is in extent 20 feet 
by 16 feet. The vestry is at the east side of the 
north aisle. The principal entrance tothe church 
is by the tower, which is situated at the north- 
west angle of the building. The altitude of the 
tower and spire will be 140 feet, and the top of 
the gable of the west front will be 60 feet high, 
and will contain a traceried window of six lights. 
The other entrance to the church is by a porch on 
the south side. At the west end a gallery has 
been provided for children ; while, with the view 
to increase the number of sittings, galleries have 
to be introduced over the north and south aisles, 
with staircases at the entrance end of the build- 
ing. The number of sittings which the church 
is intended to hold is 1,400, being an increase 
of more than 800 over that in the present build- 
ing. The architect is Mr. Talbot Bury, and the 
builder Mr. W. Moxon, of Dover. The estimated 
cost of the whole is about 7,000/. 

Netley Abbey.—It is in contemplation to 
restore the chapel of Netley Abbey, situated on 
Southampton Water, for the purpose of perform- 
ing Divine service in it. The ruins of Netley 
Abbey are now surrounded by a large population, 
owing to the military hospital which is erecting 
in the neighbourhood, and which will be the 
largest building in Europe. 

Ventnor (Isle of Wight).—The foundation-stone 
of the Church of Holy Trinity, Ventnor, has been 
laid. The architect is Mr. C. E. Giles, of London. 
The building will be a Gothic one of the Geo- 
metrical period. The ground covered is 110 feet 
by 48 feet, and at the north-west angle is a tower 
surmounted by a lanthorn and spire, about 160 feet 
in height. The contract for the works has been 
taken by Mr. James Bull, and the entire cost of 
the building will be about 5,000/. 

Publow (Somerset).—The church here has been 
restored under Mr. Ferrey, of London, architect. 
The contract was entered into with Messrs. Hughes 
& Son, of Bristol, builders, for 12,0007. The work 
of re-construction has been almost completely 
carried out. New roofs have been built in the 
side aisles, buttresses erected against the decayed 
walls, new clerestory windows constructed, new 
mullions to all the windows, the interior com- 
pletely renovated by the removal of all the old 
wooden pews and the construction of open seats. 
The entire floor of the church has been repaved, 
and the whole drained. 

Newport (Wales).—The Bishop of Llandaff has 
opened the Church of St. John the Evangelist, at 








Maindee. The edifice consists of a nave and a 
south aisle, with a tower over the westernmost 
bay of the same. The aisle is divided from the 
nave by an arcade of four bays (including that of 
the tower), and it is continued eastward so as to 
form a chancel aisle of one bay. There are western 
and southern porches, a chancel, and a vestry, 
The tower has as yet only been carried up to the 
level of the ridge of the aisle roof, but will, when 
completed, with the proposed spire, rise toa height 
of 180 feet. The church is designed to accom. 
modate 500 persons. The site is upon the slope 
of Maindee-hill, which is being rapidly covered 
with villas and forms a pleasant suburb to New. 
port. The church has been executed by Mr. Logan, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Biggs, from the 
designs of Messrs. Prichard & Seddon, the diocesan 
architects. The walls are of thin Pennant sand. 
stone. The dressings are of Combe Down Bath 
stone; the timber of Memel, but all the fur. 
niture of pitch pine with pine figure. The roofs 
are covered with boarding felt and Ladies’ Delabole 
slate. The windows are traceried. The chancel 
arch and the capitals of the arcade columns are, 
or are to be, carved: this work has been entrusted 
to Mr. Earl, of London. The style of architecture 
is Geometrical. 

Bristol A number of curious carvings have 
been discovered at Bristol Cathedral. The de- 
signs of many of them are of grotesque character, 
and they are generally in a good state of preserva- 
tion, but some have been considerably mutilated. 
They were brought to light by the removal of the 
stalls in the progress of the work for the restora- 
tion of the interior of the cathedral. 

Stourbridge. —W. O. Foster, esq., M.P. for 
South Staffordshire, has erected and presented to 
the neighbourhood of Wollaston a church, schools, 
and master’s house, at a cost of nearly 10,000/. 
The church, which has been opened, will accom- 
modate about 650 persons, and consists of nave, 
side aisles, transepts, chancel, sacristy, south 
porch, organ-chamber (adjoining the chancel), and 
tower at the north-west angle of building. The 
materials used for the walls of the whole of the 
buildings are blue brick and dressings of Bath 
stone. The style adopted by the architect is that of 
the fourteenth century Gothic. The church has a 
tower, surmounted with trefoiled battlements and 
pinnacles. The interior woodwork of roof, seats, 
reading-desk, screen to sacristy, and children’s 
gallery at the west end, are of deal, and stained; 
the roof and stalls in the chancel being more 
elaborate, and containing appropriate tracery. 
The organ has been supplied by Mr. Walker, of 
London. The east and west windows were painted 
by Messrs. Clayton & B.ll; and the building was 
heated by Messrs. Haden, of Trowbridge. The 
whole of the buildings were designed and carried 
out under the superintendence of Mr. G. Bidlake, 
of Wolverhampton; Mr. Elliott, of the same town, 
being the builder. 

Manchester.—With reference to our notice re- 
cently of the works of restoration in Manchester 
Cathedral we are asked by Mr. T. R. Williams 
to state that he executed a considerable portion of 
the carving. 








WORKS ABROAD. 


On the 28th ult., on the Baden side of the 
Rhine, took place, with perfect success, the launch 
of the enormous caisson destined to receive the 
concrete of the foundations of the abutment of the 
new Rhine Bridge. It is 16 métres long by 12 
metres wide, and 10 deep; thereby containing 
1,920 cubic métres. The depth of the cavity ex- 
cavated by dredging in the bed of the river is 15 
métres, so that a second “story” of 5 métres has 
to be added to the monster box, increasing its 
capacity to 2,780 métres cube. This is the last 
great hydraulic work required for the fixed bridge, 
the similar one on the French side being so far 
advanced that the masonry will be commenced in 
fifteen days, by which time the foundations are 
expected to have sufficiently set. The Baden 
abutment will require two months longer. The 
imposts of the piers are ready for the lattice-work 
of the girders, which, along with the swing bridges, 
are in a very forward state.. It is calculated, at 
all events, that the French and Baden lines will 
be thus joined together, and trains continue with- 
out interruption next August, and afford the 
opportunity of charming trips from Paris to the 
heart of Austria. 

The demolitions undertaken between the quay 
of the Mégisserie, opposite the Chatelet, and the 
Rues Jean-Lautier and des Lavandiéres-Sainte- 
Opportune, are completely terminated: not @ 
vestige rests of the numerous houses that were 
standing on this vast space. In consequence of 
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this clearance, a considerable portion of the Rue 
Saint Germain l’Auxerrois has vanished. The 
foundations for the new Theitre Lyrique, to be 
built on this spot, will be laid at once: the plans, 
&e., have been just completed. 

Paris masons are not more careful than any 
others of their class, either of their lives or the 
buildings they are erecting. A few days ago, in 
the Rue des Vertus, during the erection of a 
house of considerable height, the usual dangerous 
system was carried on of loading, withdressedstone, 
the upper floors of the building before the works 
were in a measure consolidated. The consequence 
was the falling-in of the upper one, by the parting 
of the walls, carrying the whole of them, with the 
workmen, down to the cellar. Two were taken 
out of the rubbish dead : five were wounded. 

The lava from the extinct volcanoes of the Puy- 
de-Déme, hitherto only used for architectual pur- 
poses in the basin of the Limogne, has been now 
extensively employed in Paris for foot pavements, 
street inscriptions, and panels for the rich enamels 
of the process of M. Morteléque. The Count de 
Chatrol has, by the useful instructions and indica- 
tions published by him, been one of the chief 
promoters of this branch of decorative art. He 
has, moreover, in order to develop further the 
lava works of the Puy-de-Ddme, founded at 
Volvie a school of design and architecture, which, 

strengthened by aid from the funds of the depart- 
ment, as well as by the private liberality of the 
Countess de Chatrol, has already gained a wide 
reputation in furnishing the country with skilled 
workmen. Other schools have been founded of 
this description by private persons: at Semur, 
M. Larribe has instituted a school for workmen, 
with the valuable addition of a museum. 








SELECT COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS. 


THE select committee of the House of Commons, 
appointed to inquire whether it is in the power of 
Parliament to provide further facilities for pro- 
moting the healthful recreation and improvement 
of the people, by placing institutions supported by 
general taxation within the reach of the largest 
section of the taxpayers, have made their report. 
They have considered the question submitted to 
them under the two following aspects :—“ First, 
whether facilities can be afforded to the people at 
large for visiting public institutions on week-day 
evenings, without injury to the buildings or their 
contents; the evenings being ordinarily the only 
time when they could in any numbers find leisure 
to do so? Secondly, whether, provided such faci- 
lities were afforded, they would avail themselves 
of them in sufficient numbers to justify the in- 
creased expenditure that would be incurred 
thereby?” and they ultimately submit,—‘ that 
institutions such as the British Museum and the 
National Gallery should be opened on week-day 
evenings to the public; and that, as the opportu- 
nity thus afforded of bringing the instruction and 
pleasure to be derived from visiting them within 
the reach of those who are occupied during ordi- 
nary working hours would be appreciated by them, 
it is desirable that they should be thus opened, 
under due regulations, between the hours of seven 
and ten in the evening, at least three days in the 
week, Monday and Saturday appear to be the 
most convenient days to the public at large.” 





THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue ordinary meeting of this society was held 
at the rooms in Conduit-street, on Friday even- 
ing, the 27th April: Mr. Penfold, president, in 
the chair, 

Mr. Bunker begged to be allowed, before the 
regular business of the evening began, to ask the 
Secretary whether the committee had communi- 
— With the council of the Royal Institute as to 
3 @ plan proposed for granting diplomas and 
— m connection with the profession of archi- 
Pw As far as he had an opportunity of judging 
2 . the statements which had appeared in the 
~ der and elsewhere, the scheme, as laid down, 
ps el an exclusive character, and immediate steps 
Pres be taken to obtain correct information on 
aa He might here remind the society 
ey had been the first to suggest such tests 

Proficiency for the profession, and that it was 

ir duty not to allow the matter to pass away 
without some notice. 
wr Secretary said that the committee had 
had no steps; indeed, on that day the matter 

appeared for the first time. 

. e President fully concurred in the remarks of 
with iad as to the advisability of communicating 

© secretary of the Royal Institute. A com- 


mittee meeting would be held that day week, before 
whom he would undertake that the matter should 
be regularly brought. The secretary would cor- 
respond with the Royal Institute, and the whole 
subject might be suitably discussed at the next 
meeting of the society, which, fortunately for their 
purpose, was a special business meeting. 

Mr. Bunker said that no time should be lost: 
the final decision of the Royal Institute would be 
made, he feared, on Monday, 7th; and the rules, 
as now laid down, would exclude the members of 
this society from the advantages proposed. 

Mr. Norton read a paper on Medizval sculpture, 
to which we shall return. The observations were 
illustrated by casts of diptychs from the second 
century up to comparatively modern times. 








THE LATE FIRE IN REDCROSS-STREET, 
NEAR BARBICAN. 


Tuts portion of old London has much to interest 
the antiquary, forhere andin adjoining streets there 
are vestiges of the old metropolis as it was before 
the time of the Great Fire of 1666. Nearly opposite 
the old church of Cripplegate is one of the most 
picturesque groups of houses now to be found in 
the City, and of which we have given an en- 
graving. At the end of Red Lion-street, next 
Barbican, there were on each side some build- 
ings faced with the dark-coloured red brick, 
moulded in cornices, which was much in use about 
Charles the First’s reign. One of those clumps 
of houses nearest to Smithfield has been destroyed, 
leaving just enough to show that behind the 
facing there was work of far greater antiquity. 

The ruins present a singular appearance, and 
show how the buildings have been patched 





/and altered from time to time. 
|of the brick house of Charles the First’s days 





In a portion 


part of the timber framework has been left, 
which is probably upwards of 500 years old, in- 
cluding huge beams of oak, some of which are of 
great length, and about 18 inches square. Part 
of this wood is remarkably sound, in spite of the 
action of time and fire. 

A sight of these ruins serves to give some idea 
of the action and effect of the Great Fire of 1666. 
Throughout the space swept by the recent con- 
flagration there were no sufficient party walls, and 
it is only where these modern works are placed 
that the raging of the flames on the present 
occasion was stopped: but for this, notwith- 
standing the immense power of the water engines 
now in use, it would have been no easy matter to 
have limited the damage. Throughout the whole 
of the premises the brick and stone work has been 
nearly levelled with the ground. 

Although the frontage was of substantial- 
looking brickwork, the back portion was chiefly of 
wood, and hundreds of the houses which escaped 
the Great Fire are of the same dangerous construc- 
tion. Year by year, however, these remains of 
past times are vanishing, and fires, alterations, 
and the slow but sure effect of time, will, ere long, 
destroy all traces of the city of the past. Several 
very large fires have happened in this neighbour- 
hood within the last twelve months. 

It is worth noting that the old-fashioned 
houses, formed of massive timber, resist the action 
of fire for a much longer time than dwellings of 
the modern kind. At Bermondsey a fire demo- 
lished extensive warehouses and several houses: 
an ancient wooden house which stood in the midst 
of the fire escaped with trifling damage. It is 
only the introduction of party walls which pre- 
vents the spread of fires amongst modern build- 
ings to the extent of those of former times. 





DECORATION OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


AMEETING of the committee regarding the above 
was held on the 19th ultimo. The Very Rev. 
the Dean in the chair. A statement of finance 
was read, by which it appeared that, altogether, 
the public had, up to that time, contributed to 
the joint purpose of the special evening services 
and the internal decoration of the cathedral about 
7,0002.; that about 5,000. of that amount, to 
speak in round numbers, had been already ex- 
pended in furthering both purposes. The fixing 
of the organ in oné of the north bays of the choir, 
in preference to restoring it to its old place above 
the screen at the entrance of the choir, was re- 
ported to have been satisfactorily accomplished. 

A report of the cathedral surveyor was then 
read, accompanied by plans and drawings of the 
alterations in the choir contemplated by the sub- 
committee. The City Press says, Mr. Penrose 
stated, in answer to an inquiry, that 10,000/. 
would make a very good beginning of the 


but that many times that amount would be re- 
quired to complete the whole interior worthy of 
the building itself and of the national importance 
it represented. Mr. Penrose supplemented his 
remarks by stating that he had discovered in the 
archives of the cathedral an original drawing of 
Sir Christopher Wren, wherein was portrayed one 
of the bays of the choir with an organ introduced. 
This he stated was as satisfactory as it was in- 
teresting, for it thereby evidenced that in the 
alteration of the site of the organ, the committee 


were only following out the original plan of the. 


great architect in his noble work, the cathedral— 
a plan, however, in which he was at the time so 
shamefully frustrated, as he was in too many par- 
ticulars with respect to it. Mr. Cotton moved a 
resolution proposing the removal of the organ- 
screen from its present site to the entrance of the 
south transept,—it being understood that it was 
placed there as a suggestive site or substructure 
for the proposed new and additional organ for the 
especial use of the popular evening services, and 
for such other public ceremonials requiring 
musical adjuncts,—which was then carried.* 





COMPETITIONS. 

Ripley Chapel, Derbyshire.—The committee of 
this chapel have selected the design of Mr. R. C, 
Sutton, architect, of Nottingham, under whose 
superintendence the work is to be carried out. 


Chester.—The committee for the restoration of 
Holy Trinity Church examined the several com- 
peting designs sent in by local and other archi- 
tects ; after which it was determined to select two 
plans, one for a restoration of and the other for 
rebuilding the church, both plans to be submitted 
to the final choice of a future vestry meeting. 
Mr. James Harrison’s designs for a restoration of 
the church, says the Chester Chronicle, were 
unanimously adopted ; but, with respect to the re- 
building, considerable difference in opinion was ex- 
pressed. Dr. Waters proposed that the plans of 
Mr. Murray, of Coventry, for an entire rebuilding 
and extension of the church, should be recom- 
mended to the vestry by the committee. Mr. T. 
Hughes proposed that no plans should be recog- 
nized by the committee which in any way inter- 
fered with the present foundations of the church, 
or with the interments therein, or in the burial- 
ground. After a lengthened discussion, the motion 
that Mr. Murray’s plans, along with Mr. Harri- 
son’s, should be submitted to the vestry, was 
agreed to. 





PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 

In your last number isa programme of a scheme 
for that great desideratum, a professional examina- 
tion and certificates. 

I wish, however, on my own behalf and on that 
of many of our brethren whose practice is similar 
to mine, to claim the extension of the proposed 
examinations to a class, who, without being mem- 
bers of the Institute, are most desirous of some 
mode of distinction from the herd of quacks. 

If itis asked, “Then why uot enter the Insti- 
tute?” I reply, the Institute discourages measuring 
and quantity-making, on which my practice is 
based, and requires its members to sign a declara- 
tion, which no man can honourably subscribe 
whose charges are usually made to the bui/der and 
not to the client. 

Is it again urged, that “the proposed examina- 
tions do not apply to measurers and quantity- 
makers?” To this I answer, that I (and many 
like me) have a practice which, whilst based on 
surveying, is partly architectural, and I cannot 
afford to throw away either my T-square or my 
measuring rule. 

Therefore please permit the appearance of my 
humble petition, that the great men of Conduit- 
street would be pleased to extend their proposed 
voluntary examinations to a class of men, whose 
opinions many of the said dons themselves do not 
disdain to ask on matters of construction and 
detail, and your petitioners, as in duty bound, will 
ever pray. A SURVEYOR AND ARCHITECT. 





* A correspondent writes,— 

**Sir,—It is painful to notice the ill effect pro- 
duced by the hangings which have been placed in 
St. Paul’s, to enclose the space for the Sunday evening 
service, and which entirely interfere with the right effect of 
Wren’s glorious building: from no point can a proper 
view be had of the whole interior. Admitting that sacri- 
fices must be made in order to promote so munch good as 
has been done by these special services, it is, notwith- 
standing, a pity to disfigure one of our finest examples of 
architecture. Visitors from the country, foreigners, and 
even the dwellers in the metropolis, must be disappointed 
at this. Is it not possible, therefore, to devise some plan 
by which, during week days, these curtains may be drawn 
aside, in order that, without such interruption, visitors 





entire decorations indicated in his drawings, 


may be able properly to view the interior of St. Paul’s.”’ 
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EXETER BRANCH BANK COMPETITION. 


Srz,—We are reluctantly obliged to address 
you. on the above competition. We allowed the 
paragraph in your impression of March 31st to 
pass unnoticed, as the object of the writer was too 
patent, and our interests thereby not affected. 
But when we find this Mr. E. C. Robins, with the 
most unblushing effrontery, parading a design at 
the Architectural Exhibition, as a “ View of the 
Design for the Exeter Branch of the Devon and 
Cornwall Bank, to which the first premium was 
awarded,” patience has its limits, and we are com- 
pelled to expose his conduct. ‘To do so we have 
only to call your attention to the annexed extracts 
from correspondence in our possession. 

Kennepvy & Rogers. 

Extract from Instructions, §c., to Architects 

invited to compete. 

“The architect whose plan is preferred and adopted 
shall have the superintendence of the building on the 
usual terms of 5 per cent. on the outlay. The architect 


whose plan is considered second iu merit shall receive 
10/. 10s. ; and the third in merit, 5/. 5s.’’ 


Extract from Letter. 


** Devon and Cornwall Bank, 
Plymouth, March 16, 1860. 

GENTLEMEN, ~—I have the pleasure to inform you that 
the directors of this bank have selected the plans, marked 
* Avise la fin,” for the building the Bank-house at Exeter, 
&e, &e. &e. 

(Signed) Davip Derry. 

To Messrs. Kennedy & Rogers.” 

*,* Wesaid, at the time, that we gave the par- 
ticulars as they had reached us, but did not 
understand the transaction. It is to be hoped 
that the competitor who sent us the statement 
did not purposely withhold the fact now commu- 
nicated, which makes the arrangement clear. 





DECISIONS UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 
PROJECTIONS, 


Baker, District Surveyor of St. Pancras, v. Newman, 
Builder.—This was an appeal, in Court of Common Pleas, 
April 23, based on a special case, against a conviction by 
Mr. Long, of Marylebone police court. The appellant 
had erected a shop building of one story over the fore- 
court of No. 3, Bartholomew-place, forming part of the 
high road at Kentish-town, and had neglected, and indeed 
refused, to apply to the Metropolitan Board for their per- 
mission so to do, either under the powers vested in them 
by the 26th section of the Building Act, or by the 143rd 
section of the Local Management Act. 

As Bartholomew-place consists of an unbroken range 
of about twenty houses, although standing back from the 
public road, the district surveyor conceived it to be his 
duty to institute proceedings against the builder, under 
the first-named section, for erecting a projection “ beyond 
the general line of fronts” in the street. The case was 
ably argued before the magistrate, the defendant being 
represented by counsel, who maimtained that the term 
* pro-e :tion ’’ applied only to some adjunct, some append- 
age to a building, such as a bow window, a verandah, por- 
tico, or balcony, and not to a building standing on its 
own foundation. The magistrate being of opinion that it 
was a projection, counsel then argued that it did not 
extend beyond the general line of fronts in the street; 
contending that Bartholomew-place was but a small part 
of the Kentish Town-road, on both sides of which the front- 
ages of the houses were very irregular, and the majority 
in fact abutted immediately on the road, or much nearer 
to it than the building in question. 

Mr. Long, however, considered that as the projection 
extended beyond the line of fronts which would be affected 
by it, namely, the line of Bartholomew-place, it was con- 
trary to the Act, and he issued an order to comply with 
the requisition of the district surveyor within a month. 

Against this order the builder, supported by the owner 
of the property, now appealed to her Majesty’s judges, 
who, after hearing Mr. Field on behalf of the appellant, 
expressed their opinion that the question was simply one 
of fact, which it was in the legitimate province of the 
magistrate to decide, and that it did not involve any 
matter of /aw at all. Mr. Fenwick, the district surveyor’s 
counsel, was not called upon, and the appeal was dis- 
missed with costs. 

It should be mentioned that, before the month expired, 
as given in the magistrate’s order, the Local Board of 
Works sent a gang of workmen and pulled down the 
building, stacking the materials on the ground; so 
that the district surveyor was reluctantly brought into 
court long after his requisition had in reality been com- 
plied with, or at all events had been rendered unnec:s- 
sary. 





BED OF BATH STONE. 

A PRACTTOAL mason, accustomed all his life to 
the use of Bath stone, sends us the following re- 
marks: —As to bed, if you look closely into 
Bath stone, you will see the bed show in a sort of 
lists,* of soft and hard, horizontally. The veins, 
if any, you will observe, run across the bed and up 
the face of the stone. For all work of heavy 
nature, and for purposes that require great 
strength, it is best.to put stone bed-way,—say 
jambs, cills, arches, columns, caps, aud ashlar. 

I have found that coping, plinths, labels, string 
courses, and cornices, are all better joint-bedded. 
For this reason, if they lie bed-way, you will see 





* Lists is a Gloucester word, meaning courses or layers. 
Thus they speak of alist wall,—a common mode of buiid- 
ing a field boundary, viz., a foot of dry walling without 
mortar, and afoot with mortar. 





by Jooking round some of the churches that the 
soft lists of the beds absorb the damp, and then 
the frost lifts off the pieces of the work exposed 
to the weather. I have known many pieces of 
coping and cornices that in course of years were 
eaten away. Tracery I have found to be better 
face-bedded, for this reason,—if it is worked from 
the bed, the cusps very often drop off; and in some 
instances I have known them all fall off in work- 
ing, such is the weakness through the soft lists, 
always in all freestone. 








THE CHARGE AGAINST MESSRS. PETO, 
BRASSEY, & BETTS. 


S1r,—I was s0 much surprised at the accusation made 
by Mr. B anchard Jerrold, against Messrs. Brassey, Peto, 
& Betts, which appeared inthe article upon ‘‘ Masters and 
Workmen,” in your last number (p. 269), that I felt it my 
duty—as connected with one of the technical journals— 
to apply directly to the members of that firm, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the truth of the accusation. The 
characters of Messrs. Brassey, Peto, & Betts would 
almost have warranted the summary rejection of the 
story Mr. Jerrold told; but as it was made publicly, I 
thonght it best to take special measures to learn the 
whole truth with respect to it. 

The result of my inquiries has been to convince me that 
Mr. Jerrold has given circulation to what seems to me, in 
the present excited state of the building trades, to be 
neither more nor less than a deliberate slander; and I 
have been requested to meet it with the most distinct 
contradiction. Unfortunately, the period at which I re- 
ceived the answer to my inquiries has prevented me from 
noticing the subject with the necessary detail; but, by 
your permission, I may return to it hereafter. 

Gro. R. BuURNELL, 





THE LONDON BUILDING COMPANY. 


Tue first general meeting of shareholders of the London 
Building Company was held at the Institution. Cleve- 
land-street, Fitzroy-square, on Tuesday evening, May Ist. 

In the directors’ report it appeared that the Company 
had not been supported by the building dperatives to the 
extent they had anticipated, but still that had not de- 
terred them from endeavouring to obtain work ; and as 
the opportunity offered of sending in a tender for certain 
works at Hemel Hempstead Church, they had done so. 
Although theirs was the lowest estimate for pew-fittings 
in deal, it was not the lowest in oak; and the church 
committee had not yet decided who was to have the con- 
tract. The shareholders expressed confidence in the 
management of the Company, re-elected the directors 
and the secretary, appointed two auditors to examine the 
financial statement read to them, and requested that the 
articles of the Association should be printed and sold at a 
moderate cost. 








NAVIGATION WORKS ON THE SEVERN. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 

On April 24, the paper read was an “ Account 
of the Works recently constructed upon the River 
Severn, at the Upper Lode, near Tewkesbury,” by 
Mr. E. Leader Williams, 

The whole of the works constructed, during the 
past fifteen years, for the improvement of the 
navigation of the River Severn, between Stourport 
and Gloucester, were projected in 1841, by Sir 
William Cubitt. 

After a contest, in Parliament, of five years’ 
duration, the requisite powers were obtained ; but, 
owing to the unfavourable state of the money 
market, the works were not commenced until the 
autumn of 1856. 

The depth of excavation required for the lock- 
pit was 35 feet, and here some difficulty arose, as 
was anticipated. Beneath 2 feet of loam, and 16 
feet. of sound red brick clay, there occurred 14 
feet of imperfect blue lias clay, intermixed with 
black mud and decayed vegetable matter, in which 
strong springs of water were met with, and then 
4. feet of compact blue lias clay, overlaying a thick 
bed of water-bearing gravel. When the sound 
upper crust was removed, the semi-fluid mass be- 
gan to rise in the pit, letting down the clay on 
each side, and breaking up the whole of the sur- 
face. At first it was suggested that the water 
should be drained off, but the proximity of the 
river, which surrounded the works on three sides, 
left little to be hoped for from such an attempt. 
Relief was therefore sought in another, and, as 
experience proved, the right direction. Pits were 
sunk in the line of the east-wing wall of the lock 
furebay, the sides and ends being planked with 
half timbers, well strutted. As soon as the sound 
clay was reached, the pits were filled with con- 
crete. The distance between these pits was 20 
feet, and the intermediate soil was allowed to re- 
main until the concrete in the. adjacent pits was 
consolidated, when these spaces were also filled 
with concrete. Thus, the whole of the wall foun- 
dations, composed of concrete, 12 feet in width, 
and 14 feet in depth, were got in. It was ex- 
pected that.this mass would, by its gravity, resist 
the pressure of the soft soil at the back, especially 
as the materials between the two lines of concrete 
had not been removed. But as the concrete walls 
were forced bodily inwards, 18 inches on each 
side, strutting timbers were introduced, to prevent 





ne 


further movement; whilst an inverted arch. of 
concrete, 6 feet thick at the crown, was gradually 
carried through the whole length of the work, 
upon a similar plan to that adopted in the case of 
the foundations of the side walls. As the timber 
struts did not seem to be sufficient to prevent the 
inward movement of the sides, during the forma. 
tion of the inverted arch, counterforts of concrete, 
10 feet square, and carried 2 feet below the 
bottom of the side-wall foundations, were intro. 
duced at every 12 feet apart. The concrete foun. 
dations thus completed contained upwards of 
7,500 cubic yards. 


Pooks Aecetberd. 


Department of Science and Art: Directory with 
Regulations for establishing and conducting 
Science Schools and Classes. London: sold 
by Chapman & Hall, Piccadilly. 1860. 


Turis pamphlet contains a summary of the nature 
and amount of aid that can be obtained from the 
Department by the industrial classes; and an 
Appendix, with Syllabus of the subjects in 
which certificates to teachers of science are 
given by the Department, and other useful 
matter; the whole revised to March, 1860, and 
superseding all former rules, though still subject 
to revision. It is very desirable that those in- 
terested should have precise information on the 
points here indicated, and this they will find con- 
cisely and officially given in the sixpenny pamphlet 
under notice. 











VARIORUM. 


In a tract, titled “The Victoria-bridge at Mon- 
treal, Canada: whe is entitled to the Credit of its 
Conception ? or a short history of its origin. By a 
Canadian ” (King & Co. 63, Queen-street, Cheap- 
side, printers), it is urged that Mr. Stephenson, 
though entitled to the credit of executing the 
bridge, had not the merit of its conception, which 
is ascribed to the Hon. John Young, of Montreal; 
and that to Mr. T. C. Keefer, C.E., a native of 
Canada, is due the merit of demonstrating the 
entire practicability of accomplishing this great 
work. The declared purpose of the tract is to 
enable the Prince of Wales to do justice to all, in 
his remarks and proceedings as to the bridge, 
when he visits it this summer.——A brief article, 
« On a Carbonate of Lead from Leaden Coffins. By 
R. V. Tuson, lecturer on Chemistry, at Charing- 
cross Hospital,” has been reprinted from the 
Philosophical Magazine, for April 1860, The in- 
teresting points in connection with the substance 
in question are, that it is anhydrous, contains but 
a small excess of oxide, and hence differs in com- 
position from other carbonates of lead. It was 
found, during the search for the remains of 
John Hunter, that many leaden coffins had 
been converted, interiorly, all but a thin 
outer plate or foil, into this carbonate-—— 
In a small pamphlet on the “Advantages of 
reducing the Hours of the Miner’s Labour, and 
the necessity of Educating the Collier Boys; with 
Suggestions for the better Inspection and Regu- 
lation of Coal-mines, in order to preserve the 
health and protect the lives of all persons em- 
ployed in them” (printed at the Leeds Express 
Office), Mr. Richard Bayldon, the author, urges 
that, on account of the peculiarities and dangers 
of the miner’s occupation, and to prevent all 
further strikes, lock-outs, and other misunder- 
standings between miners and their masters, the 
Legislature ought to step in between them with 
an Act of Parliament, restricting the hours of 
their labour to eight hours a day.——English 
grammar for the million appears in the shape of 
“The Penny English Grammar; adapted for the 
Use of Schools and Private Families.” By M. D. 
Kavanagh, author of other grammar-books, and 
published at 21, Paternoster-row.——Mr. John 
Plummer, the Kettering operative, has just had 
published, by Tweedie, 337, Strand, “ Some 
Remarks occasioned by a Pamphlet entitled 
‘Trades’ Unions and Strikes, their Philosophy 
and Intention.’” The pamphlet referred to 
is that of Mr. J. T. Dunning, under the title 
quoted. Mr. Plummer states his views with 
ability, aud remarks that if his fellow-work- 
men would only strike as determinedly against 
intemperance, ignorance, and class prejudice, 
as they do now against any real or alleged 
grievance, they would be all the better for it.—— 
A third edition of a tract, titled “Plans for the 
Purification of the River Thames, and the Im- 
provement of the Metropolis. By William White, 
has been published by Lockwood & Co., Sta- 
tioners’-hall-court, and others. Two chief features 
of this plan consist of the deepening of the river 
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channel with the pavement of its banks ; and the 
engirdment of the metropolis by a ring of pipes 
or canals and reservoirs, for the flushing of the 
sewers. Cost, the author considers, is a matter of 
secondary importance, whether it be “ three 
millions or thirteen.” He also “considers that he 
deserves some reward for endeavonring to promote 
the health and happiness of the 3,000,000 in- 
habitants of our great city,” which reward might 
assume the shape of “a subscription being raised 
for him by those whom his plans will benefit, for 
the talent manifested therein.” 





Miscellanew, 


Toe Duke oF Hamintoy’s WINDOW IN 
Guascow CaTHEDRAL.—The Glasgow Herald, 
in a description of the painted glass window, the 
work of Munich artists, which has been put up in 
the north transept of Glasgow Cathedral, as the 
gift of the Duke of Hamilton, says :—“ In artistic 
style the window harmonizes of course with the 
great western window lately fitted up by the 
munificence of the Brothers Baird; but in some 
important points it is essentially different. In 
the west window many figures are grouped to- 
gether in one panel or compartment; but in the 
transept window each of the six panels into which 
it is divided by the mullions contains only the 
figure of an ancient prophet. These are Moses, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Malachi, and John the 
Baptist.” 

MANUFACTURE OF Grass. — Mr. Balmain, Sb. 
Helen’s, has provisionally specified some improve- 
ments in the manufacture of glass and other vitri- 
fied substances. The object of the invention is to 
ensure the removal, from the furnace or pot in 
which the raw materials for forming glass are 
placed, of each portion of the glass mixture im- 
mediately it is vitrified, and thus to separate it 
from the unvitrified mass. This object is attained 
in an open furnace by constructing it with the 
two beds, one horizontal or nearly so, on which 
the raw material is introduced, and the other 
joining it (with an inclination of about 1 foot 
in 6 feet, more or less), which removes the mate- 
rial as fast as it fluxes, and perfectly vitrifies it 
by the time it has run from 6 to 8 feet. The 
advantages gained, it is said, are an economy of 
fuel and labour, and en improvement in the quality 
of the glass, 

Tye & ANDREW’s Sink Tear. — The pa- 
tentees desire it to be understood that the grate is 
intended to be a fixture (a very desirable thing, of 
course), and they explain that the bottom of the 
trap is provided with a screw boss, so that the 
inside is always accessible to the workman. We 
hear an excellent character of the trap from those 
who have had it in use. 

Lonpon anp County Banx Compertitioy.— 
With reference to a paragraph last week mention- 
ing the intended rebuilding of the company’s pre- 
mises in Lombard-street, the secretary, Mr. R. P. 
Nichols, requests us to say that with the exception 
of a house bought two years since, the whole of 
the freehold has been held by the bank for the 
last fifteen years, and that although the two 
architects named have been invited to furnish 
designs in conjunction with Mr. C. O. Parnell, 
the approved plan will be carried out under the 
superintendence of the last-named gentleman, as 
the eompany’s architect. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE Sarzors’ Home, Lrver- 
?00L.—This fine buildiug has been completely 
destroyed by a fire which broke out on Sunday 
morning, and in the course of a few hours lett 
little more standing than the outside walls. 


THe Great Bett, ITs Svccrssor, AND ITS 
Dsrvry.—It appears that Dr. Percy has made his 
report on the composition of the great bell,—ot 

ig Ben the second,—at Westminster Palace, to 
the Board of Works, while Mr. Cowper has in- 
formed the House of Commons that the bell is 
cracked seriously in several places. I therefore 
venture to assert confidently that it is in vain to 
listen to any proposals for “doctoring” the 
Wounds of poor Ben, for science and experiments 
have shown, again and again, that there is no 
Possibility of restoring a bell in sucha case so as 
to Satisfy the musical ear. The best course to 
Pursue will be to give proper instructions to our 
most eminent founder to produce a new bell from 
own metal, for the quality of which he should 
a responsible. In the mean time, as I have 
e ore suggested,—the chimes being silent,—let 

€ clock strike the hours upon the heaviest 
(uarter-bell, which ought to emit a deeper note 
that of the great bell at the Abbey. 
THomMas WALESBY. 


Tar Drinxine-Fountamn Movement.— The 
Winchester Committee for promoting Drinking 
Fountains are preparing to set three in operation 
as scon as circumstances permit—one just erected 
opposite the Eagle, near the railway ; one near the 
Westgate, erected by the late mayor (Mr. Hut- 
chinson); and one at the south entrance to St. 
Thomas’s Church, Southgate-street, a gift of the 
late rector, the Rev. G. C. Cubitt. It is intended 
to erect.a drinking-fountain at Mumps (Oldham), 
in memory of the late Mr. G. Barlow, mayor of 
Oldham. The fountain is designed by Mr. Wroe, 
of Messrs. Wolstenhulme & Rye’s foundry, Lower 
Moor, and the principal expense has been borne 
by him. The fountain is to be a frame 2 feet 6 
inches high, and 2 feet 6 inches square, placed on 
the top of a stone pedestal, approached by steps. 
Four pillars will rise from the frame. In the 
centre of the pillars will be placed a Grecian vase, 
and they will support a dome with an ornamental 
top.—tThe Bradford Band of Hope Union are 
about to erect a drinking-fountain opposite the 





Hope, architect. The desigu is the same as the 
one Mr. Hope made for the Beaumont fountain in 
competition with Mr. Milnes. The first drink- 
ing-fountain in Dunfermline is in course of erec- 
tion at the corner of Queen Anne-street Church. 
It isa gift of Dr. Dewar, of Aberdeen. Public 
wells here have lately been furnished with 
ladles. 

Tur WOLVERHAMPTON ScHoon oF ArT.—A 
public meeting was to be held at Wolverhampton 
on Friday before last, to determine whether the 
School of Art of that town should be maintained 
or be closed for want of funds, but it proved an 
utter failure: nos more than thirteen persons 
could be prevailed upon to assemble, and it was 
decided that no meeting could be held. The 
mayor, however, said he thought it was: disgraceful 
that, in a large town like Wolverhampton, sup- 
ported as it was by manufacturers, the School of 
Art should be allowed to go down at a time when 
it was more than ever necessary, owing to the 
expected competition with Franee. The only 
course he saw open to them was for a committee, 
as had been proposed, to canvas the town for suf- 
ficient funds to keep up the school. 

Tue Crensus.—The observations we made in 
respect of the advantages to be expected from the 
census, and the increased powers needed by those 
who are to be employed, have met with general 
acceptance. The Coventry Standard, after quoting 
them, adds :—“In taking the census, everything 
depends on the intelligence and efficiency of the 
persons employed for that purpose; and unless a 
better rate of remuneration is offered than the 
pittance paid on former occasions, we do not 
believe duly-qualified persons will be obtained for 
the task. It should be remembered that “the 
army of enumerators” are only required for a day 
or two’s employment of a peculiar description, to be 
promptly and punctually performed; and eligible 
persons, capable to perform the duty, will not 
turn out from their ordinary occupations without 
an adequate recompense for such special ser- 
vices.” 

Artistic Copyright AMENDMENT ActT.—A 
deputation from the Society of Arts, consisting of 
the Right Hon. S. Walpole, M.P.; Mr. W. E. 
Wynne, M.P.; Mr. R. Monckton Milnes, M.P.; 
Mr. W. Coningham, M.P.; the Hon. Aug. Liddell, 
M.P.; the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, M.P.; Mr. W. 
Stirling, M.P.; Mr. J. Walter, M.P.; Sir C. L. 
Eastlake, P.R.A.; Sir Thomas Phillips (Chairman 
of Council of the Society of Arts), Mr. Frederick 
Tayler (President of the Old Water - Colour 
Society), Mr. H. Warren (President of the New 
Water-Colour Society), Sir E. Landseer, R.A. ; 
Mr. W. Mulready, R.A.; Mr. S. A. Hart, R.A. ; 
Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A.; Mr. W. Dyce, R.A.; Mr. 
R. Redgrave, R.A.; Mr. G. T. Doo, R.A. ; Mr. A. 
Eimore, R.A.; Mr. W. P. Frith, R.A.; Mr. J. R. 
Herbert, R.A.; Mr. J. F. Lewis, A.R.A.; Mr. H. 
Horsley, A.R.A.; Mr. John Bell, Mr. Jas. Holland, 
Mr. F. Imbert, Mr. M. Noble, Mr. Edwin Field, 
Mr. P. Le Neve Foster (Vice-President of the 
Photographic Society), Mr. J. Leighton, Mr. Jas. 
Fahey, Mr. G. Godwin, F.R.S. ; Mr. F. W. Burton, 
Mr. J. J. Jenkins (Secretary to the Old Water- 
Colour Society), Mr. C. Wentworth Dilke, Mr. A. 
Claudet, F.R.S.; Mr. Alexander Redgrave, Mr. 
J. M. Dodd, and Mr. W.C. T. Dobson, had an 
interview with Viscount Palmerston, upon the 
subject of the amendment of the law of artistic 
copyright, on Saturday, the 28th ult. The depu- 
tation submitted the draft of a bill, and sought to 
obtain a promise that the Government would 
undertake to bring it in, or at any rate give it 
their support. The Prime Minister of course pro- 








mised consideration. 


Hzr Magzsty’s Taeatrr:—If the new opera 
of “Almina,” by Signor Campana, should be 
again produced, the scenery and costume should 
be made to correspond with the intimation’ that 
the action’ takes place in Pisa, “in the twelfth 
century :” fifteenth and sixteenth century archi- 
tecture and dresses do not accord with this. We 
mention it rather for the sake of other operas 
than of “ Almina,’ which, although it contains 
several very charming morsels, can scarcely become 
a permanent favourite. At her Majesty’s Theatre, 
everything that is done should at any rate be 
synchronous. Preparations are being made fer the 





Grammar School, from a design made by Mr. T. C. | 


production of “Oberon,” which is to be the grand 
| work of the season, and as this will be brought out 
| under the direction of Mr. Planché, with Mr. 
' Beverley for scene-painter, we may expect that 
‘the mounting will be worthy of the music, and 
the result, what it should be, a perfect whole. 


Tue PerNamBuco Rariway.—It is to be re- 
| gretted that matters seem to be still in an unsatis- 
factory state with regard to this line of Brazilian 
|railway. On the 26th of November last we alluded 
| to the misunderstandings between the company’s 
| engineer and the original contractor, Mr. Furness, 

and the law proceedings thence resulting. Since 
'then agreements have been entered into, it 


appears, with Messrs. Waring, the present con- 
‘tractors, under which, according to Mr. Daniell, 
|Q.C., the contractors have become managing 
partners in the company; and the engineer-in- 
| chief, Mr. Penistone, a sub-partner, with, accord- 
|ing to Mr. J. Bayliss, C.E., “one-half the com- 
|pany’s share of the profits.” But while the 
| prospective proceeds are thus disposed of, it un- 
fortunately appears, from a printed statement by 
Mr. Baylis, that the works are in a most unsatis- 
factory state. Those of the second section, on 
which, according to this statement, an expen- 
diture of 100,000/. has already been incurred on 
an estimate of 53,044/., are thus alluded to by 
Mr. Baylis : — “ Of ninety-one embankments not 
more than thirty-four are of the required width ; 
of ninety cuttings, not more than fifty-seven are 
of the required width; of fifteen river and other 
bridges, required of the contractor, not more than 
three permanent bridges have been erected, and 
the principal one is already failing ; of fifty-four 
culverts (with openings from 2 feet to 8 feet) re- 
quired of the coutractor, not more than fourteen 
have been constructed ; of 16} miles in length of 
ballasting, there is no ballast whatever for the 
permanent way, except on one mile and a half, and 
this is not finished; of 16} miles of permanent 
way, only 8} miles are laid in any shape. A great 
portion of this length will have to be altered, or 
taken up and relaid. Of the tunnel [‘the 
key of the position’ and ‘the heaviest work on 
the section ’| not one yard is finished ! ” 


BrisBaNne Cuurcu.—Sir: Mr. Burges is un- 
doubtedly a far better architect than geographer, 
or he would not have labelled his drawings in the 
Architectural Exhibition, as intended for “ Bris- 
bane, South Australia,” much less have followed 
up the mistake by his letter in your last number. 
Brisbane, in about latitude 27°S., is the capital 
and bishopric of the newly-erected colony of 
Queensland, in North-Eastern Australia, and is 
distant some 1,300 miles from Adelaide, the capital 
of South Australia. The climate is not, strictly 
speaking, tropical, but like that of Australia, 
generally somewhat anomalous, although so much 
farther north, that is, nearer the tropic than 
Melbourne and Sydney. Its summer heat is 
probably less, the country lying high, and being 
tempered by the sea-breezes, and also from the 
circumstance that its rainy season is in the sum- 
mer, and not in the winter, which last season is 
generally dry and serene. Melbourne I should 
judge to be occasionally one of the hottest places 
on earth. I have noticed in late papers that 
during the past summer, even in a favourable 
position, the thermometer has repeatedly risen to 
the almost unparalleled height of 125° in the 
shade, and in the interior the thermometer has 
been known to mark even a greater height: such 
heat, occasioned by the hot winds blowing from a 
desert interior, is not generally of long duration, 
and is accompanied by an extraordinarily electric 
state of the atmosphere. A similar high tempera- 
ture, and arising from the same cause, has been 
noticed by travellers in the oases of the North of 
Africa. Sydney, for the Parliament Houses of 
which city designs are now required in competi- 
tion, has a climate resembling that of Naples, or, 
perhaps, more nearly, that of Algeria. In Sydney, 
the thermometer rarely reaches the freezing point. 
All parts of Australia are subject to occasional 
heavy rains, for which provision should. be: made 
in the plans. —AUSTRALIAN. 
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Temporary CHapeEts, ScHoors, &c.— At the! For the erection of offices and warehouse, No. 23, Harp- | _ For the erection of a detached villa, for Mr. w. Angell’ 
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have such a number to select from that the only | _ For dwelling-house and offices on the Town Close estate, Call & Pethick (accepted)........ 214 0 0 
difficulty would be, of many equally good, to eid for Mr. R. White.. Messrs. Benest & Newson, ~ 
choose the best.—A SHAREHOLDER. iciediiiataie aan es TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
TuE Brompton Museum.—On Tuesday evening Ling.....++..+. cenaieesenonsn main a 
Dr. Lankester delivered a lecture on “* The Animal a Feet eee recs eeeeenees - 1,667 10 0 The Granitic Composition.—In reply to a correspondent who desires 
Product Collection,” ke the Museum, treating of —— Rnoiibens sisters ccccee ata : red 15 0 to know the result of the application of the “granite composition” 
viene ye He d ibed th t (= ee eNgaagamnathS 627 0 0 to the roof of the clock tower at Westminster, and to the other roofs 
'y- e escrit e e nature of the Lacey ...... ssecececeeeees -.- 1,600 0 0 of the building, we may say that some who have official position there 
skeleton of vertebrate animals; illustrated the ero oe sig ip sie aiarele hie’ were . : consider it has }een perfectly successful. Upwards of 45,000 yards 
uses of bone th . ° 2 100m cocce eccccce 9495 have been coated there with it, and many works elsewhere, They 
eaeha lie ti e nature of ivory, and then its Browne & es oooe 1,477 8 © have found no alteration whatever in the material since its application. 
10us applications, Bocking wen ce secesrcoeee oeee- 1,468 0 0 Incised Patterns in Stone.—I shall be much obliged if one of your 
— Spinks 2 To. | ne 1,467 0 0 readers will inform me of a preparation for filling in incised patterns 
en ha eaeueasns pani ware esese 1,450 0 O in stone-work (similar to those in St. Margaret’s Church, Wells-street) 
DONE .cccoccccsceveneccossess 1,970 0 0 that will stand the weather. —C. P. 
: me TENDERS : B. F.—W. C.—W. P. (the decay is not in the “less exposed” situa- 
For Unitarian chapel and schools, Broad-street, Bir-| For timber siding for coals at the Blackwall Railway, | tions).—Ernest (might get into difficulty by returning. Better write 
mingham. Mr. John J, Bateman, architect :— Shadwell. Mr. W. Tite, architect :— : and get assent).—D. C.—W. G. H.—T. C. H.—M. H. B.—T. L.— Another 
“Sa nn - Competitor.—J. B. W.—0. & C.—H.—J. ©. A.—H. P.—Novice (beyond 
Barnsley apene tn eae 4 : : Taide sree ° —- : : our province),—J. P.—A. C.—C. & K. (shall be glad to see tracings or 
Smithaey.vsrewssrssesssessss 10400 0 0 hy SARA RIROE SIE nome oan 
Cresswell..... bavekeanee eoeee 10,692 0 O Piper & Son ....... eae "372 0 0 ee ee ee = 
Hardwick........ NO aa Brass .......- poke senesscute' Tae SE ie Se : 
Branson & Gwyther (accept.) 107174 0 0 . _— Caer NOTICH.—All Communications respect- 
. Sunn ee For addition of a chancel and other works to the church | ing Adver tisements. Subscriptions. § c., should be 
For St. Ann’s chur * ; A s ° p 
Stamford-hill. Mr. J. alba yay Hanger-lane, ee —. Dr. Francis | addressed to “ The Publisher of the Builder,” 
WD. oc iscensccascoonceccsssleae & 4 Mt. Trego ss ohnson, architect. Quantities by| Wo, 1, York-street, Covent-garden. All other 
Piper ........ BT SAP en ‘.. 9,700 0 0 i aie 6 8 Communications should be addressed to the 
a Sesweuosnuens Shee 9,715 0 0 M Lennan & Bird ............ 1370 0 0 “* Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 
SENKE Sone S4SSuGmEN 39 , . 
Dove, Brothers .. os. Matthews ...... +++. erevesene 1,250 0 0 Post-office Orders and Remittances should be 
’ see rere eeee 8,445 0 0 oe ee ee +. 1,200 0 0 ° 
IN paanbeaed . 8,393 0 0 NS 11299 3 6 made payable to Mr. Morris R. Coleman. 
MARIE esses ve goaesevieees cee ’ 
For block No. 4, Hampstead sewerage :— Rudkin® eaeeae ae gee Seis ate : : vi aaa ie eae i AT Pee ie Ae 
ee © £5,300 0 0 Davis ...+++++- tee eeee ce ee cece 757 15 0! ADVERTISEMENTS. 
LL Pe ote ccccoee 5,109 0 0 
es” ss REO SR. - LED OL IE . 4,960 0 0 - For — ig pag and other works at Manor In Re Coney, Builder, a Bankrupt, Kilburn. 

10 Sree ase, Dac ’ » Chis . G. H. ; 
eae haga ae 6 a tC ESSRS. LEREW & LEREW will SELL 
Batterbury. Ce eeeereeeresesesece 4,269 0 0 Thomas , 1 373 8 0 a Sut ek bt my et, Se 

a ’ YT TUVTTT eT ee : A » a c orde: ssignees, 
Hill (accepted)......... pisibaplb's 4,100 0 0 Myers ....... A UES MEN ieee is 1,364 0 0 capital MATERIALS and JOINERS’ WORK, 4,000 bricks, cut stuff 
" , Woodruffe ........... ears 1,201 12 0 = bag ¢ — drain pipes, Fag epecog cag ane acin— 
or sewers for the vestry of St. John, Hampstead. Mr. Humphries & Luxford pees of 1. 17618 0 ay be viewed the Saturday prior to the sale, when catalogues can 
4 ? = , AIUE ccccce ee ahd had on the Premises ; of WM. WHITMORE, Esq. Assiguee, 2, Basing- 
John po hcoagg architect :— poe ea § a cecscccee coves Ieee 0 6 hall-street and of the Auctioneers, 2, Curdington-street, N.W. and 
INS cuccach awh sbceici sssccse ened 00 olloc ‘Lennan......+... 1,065 0 0 35, Chancery-lane, W.0, 
REL 5.0000 saunas Sbbtenine 5,199 0 Francis (accepted) .........+.. 1,069 0 0 4 
SE ctchancts ts Gass ae 41900 0 8 Pickard & Co. ......... seeeeee _— 2% ESSRS TEREW and LEREW ill 
Abbott & Co........ccccecsesce 4,652 0 0 Riley.....+..+++ tbe eeeeeeeeeees 880 0 0 . an ; = 
ee Seb 66000s0ne oas000 4,598 0 0 SELL by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, Caver-ham-road, 
Batterbury... 4,269 00 For Rectory-house, Pakefield, Suffolk. Messrs. Benest close to the turnpike, in the high road, on TUESDAY, MAY 8th, at 
a eeerccce Cecccccce - ’ cid, ° e ELVE, b nd f the assi f Hi Cc , Builder, a bank- 
Hill (accepted) ............. sue 4,115 0 0 & Newton, architects, Norwich :— rupt, a qiantity of MATERIALS ana JOINERS, WORK, about 10 
RMOR Gove sass rahe sooswr ». €1,25 pb 2 , ge tA er pier et Reape 
For new church and parsonage at Goff’s Oak, Cheshunt. DOUMGOT 620600 ees $e cceceesve . rere ° ° pena tack the recite phegeerndy agg a 
Mr. W. G. Habershon, architect :— ——— paieawem Saeseseniowce pape nO) 00 catalogues had on the Sonia tw. WHITMORE, - = sn 
i eee woeaees €4,251 0 0 Rix & Sparham .............. 1,115 0 0 Assignee, 2, Basinghall-street ; and of the Auctioneers, 22, Chant) 
cab sonereee x te 2: i wks W 
Patman ...... plkeenarh sahinest . 4,162 0 0 Woodruffe & Son..........+2.. 1,060 0 0 lane, W.C. and 2, Cardington-street, Hampstead-road, N.W. 
oe ee ceceeeecceceess oeeee sae 0 0 Rix & Frost .........0+0e- sees 1,049 0 0 KENSALL NEW TOWN, near the GAS WORKS. 2 
BE ooscncycacsse coaesecse Se For altering and repairing premises, No. 68, Welbeck- ESSRS. LEREW & LEREW will SELL 
PIOWMAN.......c0cccccccccessee 3,777 0 0 SRIONE, FOE SEE. SEs AEROS, “es Cy SUS, Soames MAY 14th at TWELVE, about slpebpunew, tiie, ant pine PLAKS, 
CrAVEN.....eseescececeees svswve! DCO: © DIRMEREO isu cckiseaanees eeee 1,037 0 0 DEALS, and BATTENS ; 150 squares of prepared flooring, 5,000 feet 
Cushing ..... 1 SES . 3,498 0 0 Hoyward ..ccccscocsescos ace | Se Oe quartering, 1,000 feet mahogany cut stuff, laths, forty register 
Haynes .. 3445 0 0 Hallett 925 0 0 other stoves, 1,000 pieces paperhangings, scaffolding, paling, and some 
~~ alld ere rsence ’ T Avene eal ah dag ala < 0 excellent old materials :n long joists, quartering, and flooring. 
= BPP nnd svnessnnneeceeeses 3,250 0 0 Son ..... seeees seececeseee 894 0 Auction Offices, 2, Cardington-street, Hampstead-road, and 
ae plaice iaeeaee ee Conon? a Oe ae ms 6 36, Chancery-lane, W.C 
irey & Bellingham .......... 830 0 
" BEACET w0:c0 dc veces Katee aie eRe eins sis 0 0 : 
For additions to factory, new engine-house, &c. to " : GOVERNMENT STORES, WESTMINSTER. 
poaserd reggae > ere Pe ote Patent Screw Works, ee - SSRS. EVERSFIELD & HORNE a 
methwick, near Birmingham :— . instructed by th issi of Her Majesty’s Works a0 
gers oot gah a month ot | ce a as RA 
- . r. r an 1 — inith-street, Westmiuster, on AY, MA th, @ ag 
Additions. house. Total. Seniin ‘ £1,029 0 0 vo mp ~ a large quantity of ye! eg : —— sp yr = 
seme ee eee rerereseserere ’ tal 4 3, al t " -chairs @ toulS, 
Hardwick & Son£3,580 0 0 .. £47300 .. £4,053 0 0 Condy .......+ anesthe Ce 2 3 deal tains, reins: eed’ scape chine Seaaing, eneseae war” 4 
ell rg pe bagging 1 
Sswell...... 3,42000.. 54000 ... 3,960 0 0 Kimg. occ cccccccecceses ececcece 963 15 0 boxes, flock pillows, hair brooms, mops and small turnery, <o0TSs 
Pashley........ 3,47600.. 48000.. 3,956 0 H glazed sashes, firewood, ironwork, granite pitching, and other effec's~ 
9 0 OBKING ....ccccccccrccccscecs 904 14 0 ; fre 
Briggs 3,430 0 0 g May be viewed two days previous, and catalogues had on the 
Webb A'Gous:. 5398800. ar 00 2. sigs 10 0| Dingle & Matin (accepted) .:<: $60 0 @ | Rucugatrsu'hurtnentaseevaw, “meanness BS 
.* es ee " seee Auctioneers, 40, ent-strect, ° 














